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PRESIDENT 


To Members of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
attending the 54th Annual Meeting: 


Reliance Life is happy to welcome you again to its 
home office city, just as we did when you first came to 
Pittsburgh 24 years ago. 


Real progress has been made by life insurance during 
this relatively brief period since 1919. Ordinary life in- 
surance in force has tripled. Insurance in force at Reliance 
alone has grown from $137 million to $575 million. 


We congratulate the Life Underwriters on this splendid 
achievement, for which they deserve a full measure of credit. 
May the soundness of your planning at Pittsburgh in 1943 be 
such as to continue the splendid service to our Nation in time 
of war, as you gave in 1919. 


Sincerely yours, 


President 4 
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Our Great Common Task 


We of the life insurance fraternity conjointly share the highly 


important job of servicing the 130 billions of insurance now owned 


by some 67 millions of people. 


Through our sales activities this fine volume of family protection 
has been brought into being; through our continuing contacts and 
service the policies must be maintained in force ready for the day 


when the claim payments will be needed. 


Here are responsibilities and opportunities that should move all 
of us to give our utmost in time, study and effort in the interests 
of our policy-owners and the beneficiaries whose future well- 


being they have committed to our care. 


The annual convention of leading underwriters from all companies 
can have no higher objective nor greater accomplishment than 
that of learning how to carry out our mission more adequately and 


effectively than we have ever thought possible before. 
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N. A. L. U. Parley Now In Full Swing 


Better Day When 
Veterans Return, 
Managers’ Goal 


Post-War Questions in 
Field Faced at 


Valuable Session 


With a panel of 10 seven-minute men 
and with John A. Stevenson as anchor 
man, the overflow gathering of the 
General Agents and Managers Section 
Wednesday afternoon was the take- 
home pay of the convention for a large 
part of the audience. 

The speakers were all well prepared, 
were good, emphatic speakers and each 
one was a hit, but the two that stirred 
the group most intensely were Hugh S. 
Bell, general agent for Bankers Life 
of Iowa at Seactle, and Ben H. Wil- 
liams, who is in charge of the training 
program for Mutual Life. 


Summary By Holcombe 


John Marshall Holeombe, Jr., gave a 
valuable summary of the significance 
of what the panel speakers had said 
and added some observations of his 
own. Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, 
New York, presided and performed in 
businesslike fashion. 

The idea that recurred from the lips 
of several of the speakers is the neces- 





OSBORNE BETHEA 


Sity of setting up the type of training 
and supervision that will make life 
Insurance selling attractive after the 
war to the type of men that will be a 
credit to the business. And that implies 
disciplining the agent in a program of 
activity that is bound to spell success, 
with the manager providing working 
leadership. 

Mr. Holcombe emphasized that big 
question of the future. “What,” he 
asked, “are we to do about the men who 
have left us to go into uniform or into 
industrial plants? Is the business im- 
proving its ability to bring back the 
men it wants and avoid bringing back 
the men it does not want?” 

Mr. Holcombe observed that reforms 
that have been advocated for years 
have been accomplished by the impact 





Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual, New York; John Bream, Harrisburg, ex- 
ecutive secretary Pennsylvania state association, and A. C. F. Finkbiner, North- 
western Mutual, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania state president. 


™ Rosenthal 
Reported on 
Trustee Ticket 


Adam Rosenthal, St. Louis manager 
for Acacia Mutual Life, it is reliably 
reported, is to be included in the nom- 
inating committee slate for trustees 
to be presented at the election session 
of the national council Thursday after- 
noon. He will be in addition to the six 
for whom organized campaigns have 
been a candidate, but the nominating 
committee asked his permission to put 
him in the ring. 

There are six positions on the board 
to be filled and the nominating com- 
mittee under the provisions of the 
by-laws regulating elections is required 
to submit the names of not less than 
seven nor more than nine candidates. 

Mr. Rosenthal has been a leader in 
organization affairs in his city and state 
and has taken an active part in N, A. 
L. U. activities. 

Whether one of the members of the 
nominating committee will bring in a 
minority report remains to be seen. He 
has been threatening to do so, but there 
is some suspicion that he is engaged 
in some leg pulling. 


of war and he implored the managers 
to hold those advantages after the war. 
There are today fewer poorer pro- 
ducers than ever before and more men 
in the business with good incomes. 
There are fewer men in debt. There is 
a healthy condition in the field. “The 
war,” he declared, “has been our ally. 
The reforms have come by the instru- 
mentality of war. We have been pray- 
ing for a condition of fewer producers 
and more production per capita. Let’s 
be sure we hang on to it.” 

Referring to the question of agents’ 
compensation, Mr. Holcombe declared 
that a change in agents’ compensation 
will force a change in manager’s com- 
pensation. A way must be found, he 
said, to pay more to agents that put 
business on the books that stays and 


August Production 
Presidents’ Report 


Life insurance production in August 
excelled that of August of last year by 
the smashing margin of 33%, accord- 
ing to the Life Presidents Association 
figures. That heartening news was con- 
veyed to the 120 attending the Equit- 
able Society dinner Wednesday evening 
by Vice-president W. J. Graham. Equit- 
able’s August production was 53.5% 
ahead. 

Mr. Graham announced that in Oc- 
tober Equitable will conduct a contest 
designated “Carry on to Victory,” that 
is in the nature of a tribute to Equit- 
able men in uniform. For every dollar 
of new premiums that month, Equitable 
will invest $2 in government bonds. He 
announced that Equitable has_ sub- 
scribed $225,000,000 in the Third War 
Loan drive. 

Mr. Graham also announced that late 
this month Equitable will start a 13- 
week advertising campaign in Colum- 
bus, O., in an experiment aimed at 
reaching the war worker. The Colum- 
bus agents will be drilled in methods 
to follow through and capitalize on the 
advertisements. He said Equitable is 
very conscious of the huge market for 
insurance among farmers and is giving 
especial attention to that field. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Pittsburgh man- 
ager, presided and introduced Mr. 
Graham. 





more to managers who are able to de- 
velop such men and less to those that 
sell inferior business and keep inferior 
producers. 


Lackey Dark Horse Speaker 


George E. Lackey, general agent of 
Massachusetts Mutual at Detroit, and 
president of the American Society C. L. 
U., was a panel speaker that had not 
been billed—a dark horse orator so to 
say. He also alluded to Johnny coming 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Second General 
Meeting Session 
Is Outstanding 


American College and 
Round Table Hours Fea- 
tured—Hoffman Makes Hit 


After a solid day of convention ses- 
sions Wednesday, cocktail parties and 
company dinners followed by a great 
evening of conviviality at the President’s 
reception and ball, only the most con- 
servative and most ardent convention- 
eers were in the meeting room Thurs- 
day morning for the opening of the 
second general convention session. Judd 
C. Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
the program chairman, is making a 
great record at Pittsburgh for punctu- 
ality, and he showed no mercy on the 
slug abeds, insisting that the curtain 
go up at the appointed hour. Mr. Benson 
stands by with his watch in hand and 
if the program gets as much as two 
minutes behind schedule he goes into 
action. 

Hedges Proves Resourceful 

Herbert A. Hedges, Equitable Life, 
of Iowa, now vice-president but within 
a few hours destined to be the new 
N. A. L. U. president, was the pre- 
siding officer. He gave an indication of 
the type of administration his is likely 
to be with his staccato, resourceful, 
salty, and positive platform manner. 

As usual the first feature Thursday 
morning was the American College 
hour. Julian S. Myrick, second vice- 
president of Mutual Life, a former 
president of the N. A. L. U. and the 
rock upon which much of the modern 
educational structure of life insurance 
has been built, was the presiding of- 
ficer. An address was delivered at that 
hour by Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, 
Philadelphia, who has a great com- 
mand of the intricacies of the business 
and its relation to estates, taxes, etc., 
and is most articulate. 


Powerful Address by Reiley 

Then came a powerful address on 
“Effective Wartime Selling” by Edward 
L. Reily, Penn Mutual general agent at 
Cleveland. 

Three dynamic members of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table gave addresses 
during the period billed as the “Million 
Dollar Round Table Hour.” They were: 
Ron Stever, Equitable Society, Pasa- 
dena, the retiring round table chair- 
man; George W. Stewart, Penn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, and Loren D. Stark, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Houston. 

The final speaker sent the audience 
away in a thrilled and exalted mood. 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stu- 
debaker Corp., and chairman of the 
committee for economic development of 
the department of commerce, gave one 
of the greatest speeches that has been 
heard at an N. A. L. U. convention. 

This afternoon belongs to the pol- 
iticians. The election session of the 
national council is to be held and while 
the chances are greatly in favor of its 
being a placid and tame afternoon, 
there is an outside possibility of some 
fireworks. 

The American Society C. L. U. is 
holding its annual! get together at 
luncheon today, with George E. Lackey 

(Centinued on Page 32) 
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Thought Provoking “Musts’ Are 


Presented By Irvin Bendiner 


Thought provoking “musts” covering 
every phase of life insurance were pre- 
sented by Irvin Bendiner, New York 
Life, Philadelphia, at the American 
College Hour. In taking its vital serv- 
ice to the public, life insurance’s point 
of contact with the public is the agent. 
In performing this function the agent 
must aid the public in examining and 
pointing out the needs of the public 
in terms of specific objectives, Mr. Ben- 
dener declared. With his knowledge of 
human nature and with knowledge of 
the technical aspects of the business, 
he must, with patience and great care, 
bring into the thinking of the public 
the needs by which the individual is 
confronted and the manner in which 
the institution of life insurance can 
be helpful. 

Must Meet Needs 

“The agent must select the types and 
amounts of policies, which will meet 
the needs of the public within the limits 
of the willingness and the ability of 
the public to pay the annual deposits 
thereon. 

“He must arrange the proceeds of 
the policies in terms of the proper bene- 
ficiaries, the amounts and the times of 
payment, to accomplish the general 
purposes of the public. 

“He must be trained to a knowledge 
of life situations. He must provide for 
minors, for invalids, for the aged. He 
must anticipate the problems in estates 
which successive deaths in a family 
will occasion. 

Mindful of Tax Situation 

“He must be mindful of the general 
tax situation, both in terms of the 
moneys expended in annual deposits as 
well as in terms of the distribution of 
policy proceeds to proper beneficiaries, 
and this entails a knowledge of taxes, 
both federal and state, with knowledge 
of the specific types of taxes, more 
familiarly known as personal property 
taxes, income taxes, gift taxes and es- 
tate and inheritance taxes. 

“He must correlate and integrate a 
man’s life insurance with his general 
estate. He should be adviser to the gen- 
eral public, to corporate trustees and 
to lawyers, and, in connection with the 
problems of an individual, he becomes 
one of the consultants in the growing 
problems of the successful business or 
family man. 

Explain Social Security 

“He must integrate a man’s accumu- 
lations in life insurance with the social 
security benefits to which he may be 
entitled, and he must clearly explain 
to the individual the benefits to be re- 
ceived upon retirement as well as the 
benefits to be payable to his wife and 
children. 

“He must integrate a man’s life in- 
surance with his growing accumula- 
tion of war bonds, and so program his 
savings and thrift as to help him reach 
the fulfillment of his desires. 

“He must have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the life insurance docu- 
ment, which will permit the proper 
use of the dividends payable thereon, 
or the accumulations thereunder, in the 
event that it becomes impossible for 
the individual to maintain further de- 
posit payments. 

Must Have Broad Knowledge 

“He must have knowledge of the 
economic, financial and social world in 
which he finds himself, so that his ad- 
vice is predicated upon a broad back- 
ground and not limited to the technical 
phases of his own business. 

“And in all of these things, he must 
explain and interpret life insurance to 


the individual in such clear, convincing 
and vivid terms that the individual will 
appreciate it, understand it, adopt it 
and maintain it,” Mr. Bendiner empha- 
sized. 

Must Know People 

All of these things require of the 
underwriter a broad knowledge of peo- 
ple, of human behavior, and of busi- 
ness, both in terms of the details of 
such business and the place which the 
business of the individual occupies in 
the community, Mr. Bendiner pointed 
out. With his knowledge, the under- 
writer develops skill, and his ability to 
utilize his knowledge efficiently re- 
quires patience and training which ex- 
perience alone can give. Coupled with 
knowledge and skill, there must be a 
professional attitude, a willingness to 
place service above self, a willingness 
to bring to the community a high type 
of sincere advice, unaffected directly 
by the necessity of the underwriter to 
make a living. 

The institution of life insurance 
must make it possible for the public 
to obtain a high degree of professional 
service through competent, trained un- 
derwriters, Mr. Bendiner declared. The 
underwriter is the ambassador of the 
institution. He establishes and main- 
tains its public relations. He is the 
direct and sole point of contact between 
the institution and the public, but he 
can justify his existence only as an 
instrument of service. 

Emphasis on Service 

“The war has given emphasis to the 
obligation of service. In other fields, we 
recognize the tremendous growth of 
industrial production, driven largely 
by the urgency of necessity. The insti- 
tution of life insurance faces a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. 

“The character of the business has 
changed since the last war. We have 
developed new uses for life insurance. 
Within a short period of 25 years, we 
have witnessed the fastest peace time 
growth of any business in America. 
The life insurance policy as a pack- 
aged commodity became a part of a 
program involving the extensive and 
possibly too complicated use of the op- 
tional methods of settlement. Life in- 
surance was developed as a means of 
creating educational funds. We shifted 


from a capital-conscious country to an 
income-minded nation. We deplored, 
then encouraged, and finally applauded 
the introduction of war risk insurance 
by the government in the last war, 
with the proceeds thereof payable on an 
income basis to beneficiaries. We were 
fearful of the influence of a social se- 
curity program upon the people, and 
found that it was a tremendous force 
in developing the thinking of the na- 
tion toward meeting its problems of 
old age. We recognize the great virtue 
of National Service Life Insurance, 
and particularly, its provision which 
requires the payment of proceeds in in- 
=— over an extended period of 
ime. 


New Uses Developed 


“We have used life insurance to meet 
an individual’s tax problems. We have 
utilized it to create and sustain living 
trusts. We have used it to fund and 
retire individual and corporate indebt- 
edness. We have utilized it in the field 
of charities and bequests. We have de- 
veloped it amazingly in the field of 
business, to the point that we speak 
fluently of business liquidation insur- 
ance, shock insurance, and key-man in- 
surance. We have created family in- 
come and family maintenance contracts, 
and placed emphasis upon the necessity 
for continued income after the death 
of an individual. We have developed 
the need for income to supplement so- 
cial security, and moved so deeply into 
the sale of annuities that the com- 
panies were compelled to curtail and 
limit their issuance. We now are down 
to a period of painful adjustment in 
the use of the institution in the field 
of pension plans and trusts and profit 
sharing plans and trusts, and there is 
no point in attempting to predict the 
possible further developments in the 
years which lie ahead.” 





POST-WAR SITUATION 


The immediate post-war period will 
not create any new-found wealth of 
manpower for the institution of life in- 
surance, without serious competition 
by industry, Mr. Bendiner feels. Em- 
ployes released by war-time industry 








Earle H. Schaeffer, Fidelity Mutual, Harrisburg; Judd Benson, Union Central, 
Cincinnati, and Herbert A. Hedges, Equitable of Iowa, Kansas City, next presi- 
dent, at dinner for state association presidents. 


will be required by converted indus- 
try. Many people now profitably em- 
ployed will retire from industry to 
their homes and farms. The tremen- 
dous demand for civilian goods will 
bring forth many new businesses, both 
large and small, with new products 
which will capture both the imagina- 
tions and the accumulated savings of 
a war-weary people. 


Must Revise Thinking 


To compete for manpower, life insur- 
ance must in many ways revise its 
thinking and its plans for the future. 
“We must be prepared to encourage 
and develop career men. We must not 
go back to the time when high turn- 
over in agency forces was an accepted 
situation. We must be prepared to re- 
educate our existing agency forces to 
the requirements of the times. We must 
reeducate the underwriters now in the 
military forces to the newer problems 
of the business and refresh them in 
the knowledge which they possessed.” 

In considering in what directions 
should present thinking and planning be 
done, Mr. Bendiner declared emphasis 
must be taken off new production and 
sales, and placed upon the service ren- 
dered. The whole approach by the com- 
panies to the position of the underwriter 
should be reexamined. “We should re- 
move as the primary test of perform- 
ance the volume of new sales, and this 
should apply not only to the under- 
writer, but to the general agent or 
manager as well, if we are to build or 
rebuild a group of career men. 
Concentrate on Quality Men 

“In the field of recruiting, we must 
give character to our efforts. As a 
matter of policy, we must put under- 
writing upon a plane deserving of the 
service rendered. We should concen- 
trate upon quality men, men whose at- 
titude toward the business is a whole- 
some one. Men whose families will be 
sympathetic and understanding of the 
profession. Men whose background will 
enable them to succeed. We must in- 
troduce a time element in the field of 
recruiting and not make it a quota 
job for the manager. The number of 
new men and the volume they produce 
must not be the criterion of success in 
recruiting, but rather we should be 
building a profession which measures 
accomplishment in the character of the 
service rendered. We should build for 
the future rather than the present. We 
should build our source material out of 
the schools and colleges of America. 
We must develop in the administrative 
and teaching staffs of these institutions 
an appreciation of our business and not 
be relegated to the placement bureaus 
maintained by these institutions. 

Must Talk to Leaders 

“We should be able to talk about our 
calling to fathers for their sons and 
bring them an appreciation of the 
career opportunities which exist. We 
must talk to leaders in industry, in 
medicine, in the teaching profession, 
and at the bar, to be put in touch with 
men of ability. We must raise our own 
sights if we truly are seeking quality. 
Professional standing cannot be at- 
tained merely by high-sounding phrases 
sung in our own praise. Prestige must 
be earned and not built. Our institu- 
tional advertising should point toward 
the opportunities for service, an 
should not be predicated upon the more 
liberal commissions or sales opportunl- 
ties offered by one company as com- 
pared with another. There is much to 
be done in the field of recruiting and 
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Sound Financial 
Policy for U.S. 
Strongly Urged 


Resolution Adopted Praises 
Anti-Inflation Drive, 
Opposes Devaluation 


A resolution strongly commending 
the anti-inflation campaign, urging 
against further devaluation of the dol- 
jar and insisting on reduction of gov- 
ernment expenses, was adopted by the 
national council, and submitted for ap- 
proval of the convention. 

The main resolution “recognizes with 
appreciation the national educational 
program which is being carried on a 
cooperative basis by many of the life 
insurance companies in an effort to off- 
set severe inflation, to keep down the 
cost of living, and to urge all of our 
citizens to follow the seven broad prin- 
ciples advocated by our government: 


“1, Buy and hold war bonds—to lend 
our country the money it needs now to 
fight the war to victory. 

“2. Pay willingly your share of taxes 
—including increased taxes—that our 
country needs. 

“3. rrovide for your own and your 
fami.y s iuture by adequate life insur- 
ance and savings. : 

“4. Reduce your debts as much as 
possible and avoid making needless new 
ones. 

“5, Buy only what you need and 
make what you have last longer. 

“6, Live faithfully by the rationing 
rules to conserve foods of which there 
are shortages, 

“7, Cooperate with our government’s 
price and wage stabilization program. 


Move of Paramount Importance 


“Next to winning the war, to guard 
against extreme inflation is of para- 
mount importance to all owners of life 
insurance policies and to all recipients 
of income from life insurance whether 
as beneficiaries or annuitants. Extreme 
inflation would work hardship on the 
great multitude of our citizens, and 
particularly those who depend upon 
salaries and fixed incomes.” 


The association in several previous 
resolutions had taken a consistent atti- 
tude against the debasement of our 
national currency and against unsound 
fiscal policies which might impair the 
future purchasing power of the dollar. 
It therefore declares that it is of the 
utmost importance that the 370 local 
associations composing the National 
Association of Life Underwriters do 
everything in their individual and col- 
lective power to make effective this 
national pwogram of education which is 
being carried on by the life insurance 
companies of America for the benefit 
of their policyholders and annuitants 
and the general public. 


Joint Meetings Urged 


It further recommends to the officers 
of all local associations that they hold 
joint meetings with the citizens and 
policyholders of their respective com- 
munities to the end that they may bet- 
ter understand and guard against the 
dangers of extreme inflation and act to 
prevent such inflation by carrying out 
the seven recommendations listed above. 

_It also is urged that proper resolu- 
tions or expressions be adopted by 
meetings held in these communities 
throughout the country to be sent to 
their representatives in Congress urg- 
ing them to guard against (1) the fur- 
ther devaluation of the dollar, and (2) 
to see that government expenses out- 
side of those directly necessary to the 
war effort be reduced as much as pos- 
sible and that no new program outside 
of direct war efforts be undertaken 


Harold Smyth Tells 
of Connecticut’s 


War Bond Firsts 


Harold Smyth, National Life, Hart- 
ford, at the open forum discussion dur- 
ing the war bond conference Tuesday 
evening, described the methods that 
have been employed in promoting war 
bond sales in Connecticut, which state 
leads the country in respect of per 
capita sales of “E’” bonds. 

The Connecticut state association at 
its recent meeting, he said, decided 
that the payroll savings program is 
the first job of the organization for 
the duration, 

The effort is directed to the 1,200 
companies in Connecticut employing 50 
or more persons. There are more than 
800 volunteer Treasury representatives 
in the state working under the gen- 
eral direction of 300 life insurance men. 
There is a state organization head, five 
vice-chairmen and the director of the 
payroll savings division. The payroll 
chairman in each of the eight counties 
is a life insurance man. Then there are 
town chairmen. 

The payroll savings plan was launch- 
ed in Connecticut in 1941 at the expense 
of the life insurance people. In the fall 
of 1942 life insurance men were re- 
sponsible for installing the payroll 
savings plan in 90 per cent of all com- 
panies employing 25 or more persons in 
metropolitan Hartford. A Treasury 
flag was awarded to Hartford for that 
accomplishment. 

A summer offensive was conducted 
this year and this has been consolidated 
with the third war loan drive. In the 
current drive quotas have been set, for 
all companies employing 50 or more, 
of 10% of the gross payroll or 50% 
of April, 1943, bond sales, whichever 
is the larger. Electric Boat company 
of Hartford was the first company in 
the country to qualify for the award 
of the white star on the minute man 
flag for reaching the new quota. 

Connecticut was the first state to 
award certificates of distinguished 
service to worthy Treasury representa- 
tives. It is planned to hold some 1,000 
individual company rallies during Sep- 
tember. 


that would tend to increase the cost of 
living or the government debt. 

When that resolution was presented, 
Clarence W. Wyatt, John Hancock, 
Boston, raised a question as to whether 
there was any conflict between the sec- 
ond of the principles cited, to pay taxes 
cheerfully, and the National associa- 
tion’s support of the Bridges bill, which 
really seeks a reduction in taxes. 

. O. Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, 
Ill., chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, who had presented the resolu- 
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More Intelligence Is 
Needed in Present 
Day Prospecting 


Self-organization is a prime essential 
in getting new business in view of the 
increasing demand for service to poli- 
cyholders, Mrs. Hazel C. Herrmeyer, 
Penn Mutual Life, Minneapolis, de- 

_ clared before the 
Women Underwrit- 
ers Section. 

“Under present 
day conditions we 
must use more in- 
telligence in pros- 
pecting. I believe 
you will find your 
best prospects 
among the success- 
ful thinking people 
with whom you 
have something in 





common,” Mrs. 
Mrs. Herrmeyer Herrmeyer pointed 
out. 


Her most lucrative source of pros- 
pects has been her own policyholders. 
She recognizes birthdates with cards 
followed up six months later by age 
change notices. She has found that she 
gets much better results with age 
changes since mailing out birthday 
cards. She usually sends a letter with 
a new policy, calling attention to the 
policy’s specific place in the policy- 
holder’s program and future needs. 
When age change letters are sent she 
checks these old audits for these needs 
so that she has something specific to 
talk about. 

Mrs. Herrmeyer tries to select young 
people as prospects as their futures are 
ahead of them. 

Today nearly 20 million women are 
employed, many of whom have been pro- 
moted to executive positions, replacing 
men in the armed forces. Many others 
will earn more in overtime hours than 
their regular salaries. 


Sells Retirement Programs 


Older professional women with an- 
nuity and retirement programs are 
prospects for short term paid up poli- 
cies, Mrs. Herrmeyer said. In talking 
retirement, she uses two-thirds of their 
present income as a retirement goal, 
fitting in their social security and pen- 
sion plans. 

Social security is used by Mrs. Herr- 
meyer as an approach whether pros- 
pects come under the act or not. If they 
do not come under the act, it does not 
eliminate their need for the income 
that they would receive if they were 
covered. On the one hand they are se- 
curing benefits from the government; 
on the other they must make and carry 
out all plans by themselves. 

Many needs are uncovered through 
social security, Mrs. Herrmeyer ob- 
served. For example, “financial black- 


(Continued on Page 25) 


What They Are Doing and 
Where to Find Markets 
Told At Special Session 


The important part which women are 
playing in the life insurance business 
today was emphasized at the women 
underwriters’ session Wednesday after- 
noon from several angles. Elsie M. Mat- 
thews, Connecticut Mutual Life, New- 
ark, chairman of the committee on wom- 
en life underwriters of the National 
association, who was in charge of the 
session, presented some especially sig- 
nificant figures revealed in the replies 
to a questionnaire sent out to all of 
the leading life companies, covering 
both the employment of women as 
agents and the women’s market, 


Miss Beatrice Jones, Guardian Life, 
New York, former president of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, reviewed “Business Which Women 
Are Writing,” compiled through the co- 
operation of 100 active women agents 
in widely scattered localities, and if 
further demonstration were needed, 10 
successful women producers took part 
in two panel presentations of “Where 
to Look for Business Today,” telling 
of fields which they personally have 
found fertile and productive of good 
results from the sales standpoint. 


Miss Stone Outlines Program 


At the opening of the session, with 
considerably more than 100 women in 
attendance, Miss Matthews extended 
greetings from the National association, 
reviewed the development of the wom- 
en’s sessions and told of the work of 
the past year, and then introduced Mil- 
dred Stone of the home office agency 
department of Mutual Benefit Life, a 
successful personal producer before she 
entered home office work, who was pro- 
gram chairman for this year. 

Miss Stone said that it had been felt 
that one of the big problems was to 
enable the producers to recognize who 
are prospects and in what fields they 
can be found. This year’s program was, 
therefore, arranged with the idea of 
giving especial prominence to that idea 
and making it the central theme of the 
meeting. 

She told of the experience of a for- 
mer Mutual Benefit home office man, 
now a major in the army air force, 
who because of his knowledge of life 
insurance, was taken away from his 
work of training young aviators and 
sent on an air tour of 26,000 miles to 
help promote the sale of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. This demonstrates, 


(Continued on Page 24) 





View of trustees meeting in Pittsburgh Monday afternoon toward close of a tedious day. 
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Must Adapt Service to 
Changing Conditions 


To meet the challenge of maintain- 
ing life insurance in the outstanding 
position it now holds in economic life 
requires the conscious recognition that 
its service of security must be adapted 
to a changing set of conditions, Presi- 
dent John A. Stevenson of Penn Mu- 
tual Life told the Managers Section. 

There is considerable agreement on 
the following objectives for life insur- 
ance, Mr. Stevenson said: 

“1. We want our business to be healthy 
and prosperous. 

“2. We want the people in this busi- 
ness to be happy and successful. 

“3. We want both the institution and 
the people in it to be favorably re- 
garded by the public. 

“4. We want our business to make the 
maximum contribution to the na- 
tion.” 

“We are entitled to take consider- 
able satisfaction in what the American 
agency system has accomplished in the 
distribution of life insurance,” Mr. Stev- 
enson declared, but he pointed out that 
economic conditions have slowed up the 
former rate of growth. However, “we 
have come to realize that leadership in 
the agency field means more than the 
ability to pile up new business on the 
books,” Mr. Stevenson observed. 


Must Strike Balance 


“We know the results of worshipping 
too constantly at the shrine of volume 
without considering the quality of 
business produced or its cost to the 
company. Naturally, we don’t want to 
substitute too constant worship at the 
shrine of quality so that too few peo- 
ple will have the protection of life 











insurance and too little business will 
come in. The challenge to trained leader- 
ship is to keep the proper balance and, 
while we have some distance to go be- 
fore we near the perfection mark, 
there is no doubt that progressive 
agency management is alert to this 
challenge.” 

The problem of maintaining a suc- 
cessful and happy personnel is the 
joint responsibility of the home office 
and field, Mr. Stevenson said. “In a 
business like ours which has set such 
a high standard for inter-company co- 
operation, I feel that we should cer- 
tainly be able to get together in work- 
ing out the proper answers.” 


Must Make Decision 


In modernizing the distribution of 
life insurance, the main problem is not 
what must be done but that of making 
the decision to do it, Mr. Stevenson 
pointed out. “We didn’t need a TNEC 
investigation to tell us that our turn- 
over was too high, that our training 
systems were inadequate, that our com- 
pensation system needed overhauling 
and that, unless these defects are cor- 
rected, as the TNEC report points out, 
‘the time will have arrived when the 
social disadvantages resulting from the 
system as presently conducted can no 
longer be ignored.’ The decisions as to 
how these defects can be corrected are 
very hard to make but they must be 
made if life insurance is to hold the 
present favorable opinion of the pub- 
lic,’ Mr. Stevenson declared. 

“Half the people in this country 
would not own life insurance today if 








the companies in general had not dem- 
onstrated its value in meeting financial 
needs,” Mr. Stevenson pointed out. 
“Life insurance would not have won 
public recognition as a hazard-proof 
investment if the companies generally 
had not fulfilled their trust in safe- 
guarding policyholders’ funds. And life 
insurance won’t have public approval 
as far as its distribution methods are 
concerned if only a few progressive 
agencies experiment with methods we 
know should be adopted by the busi- 
ness as a whole. It will have public 
approval of its distribution methods 
only when we all get together and find 
ways of putting the distribution of life 
insurance on the same plane generally 
as it is now put by some individual 
representatives and some _ individual 
agencies in our business.” 


Democracy Essential 


In stressing the importance of de- 
mocracy in business, Mr. Stevenson de- 
clared “we all know that there are 
martinets in business organizations as 
well as dictators in nations and, in my 
opinion, their effect on the people who 
come under their authority is equally 
unhealthy. Exclusion of people from 
participation in either government or 
management has the effect of supprcs- 
sing their initiative and destroying their 
capacity to further the interests of an 
organization. It is easy to see, of course, 
that this effect would be desirable from 
the point of view of a dictator, If, how- 
ever, we really believe that the oppor- 
tunity democracy offers for individual 
development leads to a better state, 
then, we can hardly fail to agree, as 
business leaders, that to exclude mem- 
bers of our organizations from a part 
in their management is a short sighted 
policy. 

“Of course, most agency heads have 
set up machinery for the inflow of in- 
formation and suggestions from the 
members of their organizations and 


STATE MUTUAL has been serving the people 


of PITTSBURGH for over sixty years. 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 


We are happy to pay tribute to our Pittsburgh 
General Agent, G. Harold Moore, and his able 
associates, who are carrying on the high quality of & 
underwriting that has characterized this office since 1882. 


Sat. Mutual Ly csrurance Company | 


INCORPORATED 1844 





JOHN A, STEVENSON 


many companies have arranged for co- 
operative committees in order to get 
the viewpoint and assistance of the field. 
These are steps in the right direction 
and can perform a service of incalcul- 
able value in our business if they offer 
a means for a real exchange of views 
and are not ‘Amen corners’ which are 
set up primarily to get the approval of 
actions that have been taken or plans 
that are about to be promulgated. 
“When urging that the channels for 
the inflow of opinions and suggestions 
be kept open, obviously I don’t mean 
that. in formulating procedures, we 
should be buffeted around by every 
passing whim or half-baked plan that 
is offered. The challenge to trained lead- 
ership involves the proper evaluation of 
ideas. Moreover, keeping the channels 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
An Address of National Prestige— 


Rates and Floor Plans on Request— 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 
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ifgfigencies Located In 
Street Building 


INCCENTER OF CHICAGO 








ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


is the recognized Life Insurance Center of 
Chicago. Twenty-seven life insurance offices 
occupy space in this modern, up-to-date, 
forty-seven story building, located at La 
Salle and Madison Streets. 


The General Agents and managers with of- 
fices at One La Salle Street whose names 
appear here have unequalled facilities for 
handling all life insurance business. Brokers 
will find prompt and unusual service on 
brokerage business at these offices. Men 
who desire to become Life Underwriters and 
connect with well established organizations 
that will give helpful aid will find an oppor- 


tunity awaits them. 


Here are some of the most progressive and 
modern producing organizations offering 
the finest service on life insurance to be 
found anywhere in the country. 








The Hughes Agency is a progressive, aggressive organiza- 
tion, with a staff well equipped to handle those cases in Chicago 
which you’ve often thought you would write, but probably never 
will unless you get someone here to work with you on them. 


Underwriters here say we’re a good outfit to live with and 
many out-of-towners say we’re a good gang to work with .. . 
so let’s get together on those people who used to live where you 
live and now live where we live. We’re sure we can work out an 
arrangement profitable to all of us! 


E. W. HUGHES 


General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


One North La Salle St. Chicago RANdolph 0060 
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FREEMAN J. WOOD 


GENERAL AGENT 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


18th FLOOR Telephone Central 1393 ONE NORTH 
LA SALLE ST. 





AN AGENCY WELL EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE BROKERAGE BUSINESS. 








STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SUITE 1525 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 
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An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate 
and Develop Steady Producers 
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Says N. Y. Expense 
Law Limitation 
Is Not Sufficient 


Much More Latitude 
Is Needed, Johannsen 
Tells Managers 


The amendment to the New York 
expense limitation law at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature was character- 
ized as “very modest” by Alfred J. Jo- 
hannsen, Northwestern Mutual, Brook- 





ALFRED J. JOHANNSEN 


lyn, in addressing the meeting of the 
General Agents & Managers Section 
Wednesday afternoon. There should be, 
he asserted, much more latitude. The 
New York regulations are too closely 
defined to permit reasonable experi- 
mentation with new methods. 

Mr. Johannsen went on to say that 
the New York department and the leg- 
islature appreciate that a problem ex- 
ists and are cooperative. 

The speaker assailed the system of 
vesting renewals of men who leave the 
business and he expressed the hope 
that the ordinary agent will be brought 
under the social security act. With the 
federal benefits as a foundation, he de- 
clared, agents pension plans would be 
more attractive to present and future 
producers. 


Heads N. Y. Committee 

Mr. Johannsen is chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City which devoted 
a year’s study to the subject of agents 
compensation. He referred to the New 
York managers’ discussions at Sara- 
toga Springs last April. 

“The growth of life insurance in the 
last 50 years,” he said, “seems to di- 
vide itself into three major eras: one, 
the period prior to the Armstrong in- 
vestigation of 1905; two, the rapid ex- 
pansion of business from 1905 to 1930, 
and, last, the period since 1930, in which 
we find the more or less leveling off 
process, or the maturity stage. With 
our ancient and honorable history, 67 
million policyholders and 130 billions 
of insurance in force, we can no longer 
classify ourselves as a pioneer indus- 
try. This maturity itself has been at 
the base of most of our problems. A 
compensation plan for a pioneering in- 
dustry seldom suits a matured indus- 
try, and we have made few basic 
changes to meet the new situation. I 
would say we were at the hodge-podge 
stage in compensation. 

“In the 1933-1943 period, production 
of new ordinary has been quite level, 
although currently a bit higher, and 


War Worker 
Market Is 
Analyzed 


In taking advantages of the war 
worker market, Elma Easley, Califor- 
nia-Western States Life, Portland, Ore., 
urged careful selection in order to sift 
out the transients so as to find only 
the substantial prospects. She spoke be- 
fore the Women Underwriters Section. 
The war workers have a tremendous 
buying power and a tremendous need 
for insurance, she declared. 

It is easy to get an endless prospect 
chain started in the war worker mar- 
ket, Miss Easley pointed out. They all 
know several family men with prob- 
lems similar to their own and they are 
willing to introduce the agent to them, 
as they are more appreciative of the 
attention and service given them than 
other types of prospects who have been 
receiving the attention of insurance 
people for some time. 


Must Be Clear, Concise 


In approaching war workers, ideas 
must be p~esented clearly and concisely 
and in a language the prospect can 
understand, Miss Easley explained. 
“We must usually work on a one call 
sales interview not only because of the 
limited time that he has but because 
the average sale to this prospect is 
naturally going to be smaller than it 
would to some other type of prospect. 
We will not be able to take the time 
to call on this man several times in 
order to secure a small sale; but, while 
the sales may be smaller there will be 
so many more of them that you will 
find it worth while to prospect this 
group of men.” 








insurance in force has mounted stead- 
ily. New production has not kept pace 
with increased national income as it 
did in the previous era. The decreasing 
ratio of new insurance written to in- 
surance in force has accentuated the 
difficulties of the compensation system. 
Where we used to have a high percent- 
age of new business as compared to in- 
surance in force, we now have the old 
insurance in force piling higher and 
higher, adding greatly to the service 
problem, yet the new production is more 
or less level.” 

Out of 100 new agents 91 to 94 are 
out before 10 years, the speaker as- 
serted. There is something fundamen- 
tally wrong with the engineering de- 
sign of a system with such mass re- 
drawals, he said. 

Irregularity of earnings is one of 
the primary weaknesses in the present 
compensation system. “Chicken one day 
—feathers the next.” 


Problem Before Jap Attack 


“Even before Pearl Harbor, com- 
panies, general agents and managers 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
recruiting the number and quality of 
men they wanted. Part of this is the 
fact that other industries have done a 
much better job of handling their com- 
pensation problems than we have. Many 
industries have done a better job of 
cementing good employer-employe rela- 
tionships. Our proposition to new 
agents just hasn’t been good enough to 
attract the quality men we need. We 
must make it better. 

“Modern life underwriting needs 
good men. If an agent is to be a sound 
counselor he needs more knowledge of 
finance, taxes, economics and financial 
history than ever before. The public 
needs it and we must make a truly at- 
tractive proposition if we hope to get 
the fine men our vital industry needs. 
Recruiting shouldn’t be a pain in the 
neck, we ought to have waiting lists of 
capable men. 

“Because our industry has matured, 
our service problem has multiplied. Es- 











The Spirit of 43 


Not unlike the performance in the epic year of '76 


is the spirit of today—the spirit of '43. 


There's an intensity of purpose; a uniformity of 
direction; an indomitable will to win; a concerted 
pulling together as a team—just as there was in '76 


when our Nation was born. 


Symbolic of that spirit which makes Americans 
unbeatable is the unending stream of reports in the 
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tablished agents must devote more and 
more time to it. In the survey we pre- 
sented at Saratoga Springs, we found 
in 750 millions of insurance, two-thirds 
of the business paid no commission to 
the agent who was assigned to the job 
of servicing that business. Does this 
make common sense to you? 


Age Group Governs 


“Many general agents have found 
their men tend to write insurance on 
the lives of people who are within 10 
years of the age of the agent. They 
have found that as these men pass 55 
years of age, even though they have 
been life underwriters for many years, 
in the majority of cases their produc- 
tion falls off, their earnings decline, 
and their service problems continue to 
mount. A straight commission plan of 
50% first year and nine 5’s, hasn’t 
worked out very well for those older 
men, on the average, so if we are go- 
ing to have life underwriting as a true 
career, more thought should be given 
to this phase of the problem. 

“In our studies, one company re- 
ported 17% of the total commissions 
disbursed in 1941 were to agents who 
are no longer in the business. If a life 
insurance policy is to be a happy, con- 
tinuously serviced contract between the 
insured, the company and the agent, it 
is difficult to philosophically justify 
vesting renewals of men who go out 
of the business, and then ask other 
agents to gratuitously maintain the 
happy trio.” 

Although the weekly premium com- 
panies have only half as much ordi- 
nary in force as the ordinary com- 
panies, in 1942 the weekly premium 
companies increased their ordinary in 
force more than the ordinary com- 
panies. Charts presented at the Sara- 
toga Springs meeting showed that in 
1921 ordinary companies wrote $4 of 
ordinary for every $1 written by the 
weekly premium companies. In 1942 it 
was about 50/50. 

“An independent contractor needs 
venture capital. How many general 
agents can say that with today’s liv- 
ing standards and income taxes, they 
either have a large amount of venture 
capital to furnish new agents, or that 
they ever will accumulate it? Isn’t that 
a job for the company itself?” 

The wholesale development of pen- 
sion trusts and other mass sales pro- 
cedures have brought with them in- 
volved problems. 


Cites Federal Criticism 


“We must not push aside too lightly 
federal criticism of our system, which 
they claim is antiquated and no longer 
meets the insuring public needs. If we 
are to take the sting out of their criti- 
cisms, we must take constructive for- 
ward steps in the improvement of the 
agency system.” 

The committee, he declared, found 
the companies recognize the importance 
of the agents’ compensation problem. 
They are very anxious to find the an- 
swers that fit into their various objec- 
tives and methods. They are sincere 
and hopeful. 

“If the ends desired for our policy- 
holders, companies and agents cannot 
be accomplished in present limitations, 
perhaps it’s time to unite in getting 
these laws modified,” he asserted. 


Time to Plan 


“Right now is perhaps the best time 
we have had in some years to plan and 
reconstruct many things within our in- 
dustry so that it may meet the chal- 
lenge of a post-war future. A few days 
ago Italy surrendered; the post-war 
period may not be far off. If general 
agents, managers, home office execu- 
tives, and state supervisory officials 
will unite in aggressive and construc- 
tive action for justice and a better sys- 
tem of compensation for agents, our 
future will be greater than many of us 
ever dreamed. I think the time for such 
unity and the time for such action is 
mighty close at hand.” 


Marked Gain in 
Ranks of Women 
Underwriters 


Sales to Women Increase 
To 26% of Policies, 
Miss Matthews Reports 


There has been an average increase 
of 87.5% in the number of women 
agents employed since Dec. 7, 1941, by 
89 companies responding to a question- 
naire sent out by the committee on 
women underwriters, Chairman Elsie 
M. Matthews, Connecticut Mutual, 
Newark, reported at the women’s ses- 
sion. Two additional companies, one 
large and one small, reported 21,000% 
and 2,500% increases which would 
bring average up to 754%. Of the 
companies replying, 52% stated that 
special emphasis was being placed on 
recruiting women while 20% answered 
a al 

The increased importance of the 
women’s market is indicated by the fact 


that the average number of policies 
sold to women has increased from 
18.03% in 1941 to 26.15% in the first 
six months of 1943, although percent 
of total volume on lives of women re- 
mained approximately the same, 13.30% 
and 13.24% respectively. Replies indi- 
cated that 90% considered the wom- 
en’s market as an important source of 
new business. 

The first 25 ranking companies in the 
U. S. now have 3,077 women agents, an 
increase of 334 since Pearl Harbor. All 
of the 25 indicated interest in the 
women’s market and eight out of 16 
replying are placing special emphasis 
on recruiting women. 

The opening of the door of opportu- 
nity to women also entails responsi- 
bilities, Miss Matthews pointed out. 

“We must be willing to pull our fair 
share of the load, to ask no favoritism, 
and take no unfair advantage of the 
present situation. We must exercise our 
powers of constructive imagination to 
help our business adjust to changing 
conditions. We must watch every op- 
portunity to respond to leadership both 
in our own agencies and in the institu- 
tion of life insurance as a whole. The 
leadership should be there—the leader- 
ship must be there if an effective and 
vitally necessary job is to be done by 


Exhibits Room 
Popular Place 


The exhibit room on the convention 
floor of the William Penn is a favorite 
loitering place between convention ses- 
sions, as it gives the life insurance man 
a comprehensive glimpse of what lit- 
erature and selling aids are available 
today. 
The National Underwriter booth, fea- 
turing the Diamond Life Bulletins serv- 
ices, Estate-o-Graph, books, and re- 
cently published booklets on business 
insurance, is presided over by George 
C. Roeding and William J. Smyth. 








underwriter and management working 
together. 

“We must keep the career conscious- 
ness upholding the professional stand- 
ards of our business, and be willing to 
pay the price in study and the develop- 
ment of skill so that women under- 
writers everywhere will help to add to 
the concept which has been developing 
during the past generation that life in- 
surance is a professional job conducted 
in a professional way by people with 
professional training.” 





small sample: 


done.” 





HOME OFFICE 


On January 1, 1942 the Mutual Benefit inaugurated its VETERANS 
SERVICE ALLOWANCE PLAN. Requiring no contribution from fieldmen, 
the Company provides a substantial monthly income for field veterans, 
men with twenty or more years of service, after they reach the age of 
65, based on their earnings during preceding years. 


What do Mutual Benefit fieldmen think of the plan? Listen to just this 


FROM ATLANTA—“The best thing the Company has ever done for the 
benefit of its agents.” 


FROM BUFFALO—“I did not need this latest act. of the Company to 
increase my loyalty and admiration. It is one of the finest things ever 


FROM N. Y. C.—“‘It is just another example of the reasons that make 
so many of us go on year after year preaching Mutual Benefit—know- 
ing that the service to the public and also the treatment of the repre- 
sentatives is outstanding and equalled by no other company.” 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Professional 
Analyzed by 


Successful methods used by profes- 
sional underwriters were outlined by 
Loren D. Stark, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Houston, in the Million Dollar 
Round Table hour at the general ses- 
sion. Mr. Stark, as 
past chairman of 
the Texas Leaders 
Round Table, has 
had the opportu- 
nity to observe the 
technique of many 
of these agents and 
he reviewed six 
characteristics 
which are common 
among all of them. 

Even the most 
casual observer 
cannot fail to note 
that there is an in- 
creasing number 
of underwriters who have established 
themselves as professional underwriters 
in their communities, Mr. Stark pointed 
out. It is also apparent that there is a 
marked improvement in buyer-discrim- 
ination as a result of a better under- 
standing and knowledge of life insur- 
ance and the greater awareness of the 
many vital services which life insurance 
can perform when skillfully adapted to 
the buyer’s needs by a professional 
underwriter. 


Increased Interest in Courses 


The implications of these develop- 
ments suggest that many agents, who 
refuse to equip themselves for profes- 
sional underwriting, may be gradually 
removing themselves from the field of 
life insurance through their own iner- 
tia, Mr. Stark declared. The trend that 
is really significant, however, is the ap- 
parent realization on the part of many 
agents, that the parade is moving ahead 
without them. One indication that these 
agents are determined to be numbered 
within the ranks of this parade is evi- 
denced by their increased interest in the 
study courses prescribed by the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 

In explaining what an agent must do 
in order to become professional, Mr. 
Stark reviewed the thought habits and 
the type of activities which have pro- 
duced the professional status among 
successful underwriters he has known. 
By and large, the individual of these 
successful agents, when studied as a 
group, develops a composite pattern 
which other ambitious underwriters 
cannot afford to ignore in charting their 
own path for success, he said. 





L. D. Stark 


Technique 
Stark 


These successful underwriters almost 
without exception have constructed the 
fabric of their professional careers up- 
on principles which are embraced in 
three indispensable and fundamental 
convictions: 

1. That life insurance salesmanship 
can be successfully conducted upon a 
strictly professional basis—i.e., it may 
be so practiced from day to day that 
clients will seek professional life in- 
surance counsel in much the same way 
they seek professional legal counsel. 

2. That in order to attain this pro- 
fessional status, one’s every day busi- 
ness activities must be animated by the 
same devotion, high purpose and skill 
which characterize the day to day busi- 
ness activities of the doctor, lawyer, 
preacher or any other professional man 
or woman. 


No Short Cuts 


3. That there are no short cuts to 
permanent success. There are no sub- 
stitutes for training, knowledge, skill 
and hard work. 

What does a professional man do 
that causes people to seek and to be 
willing to pay for his services? Mr. 
Stark asked. One answer given Mr. 
Stark was, “In addition to knowing 
your business, the right sort of people 
must know about you, believe that you 
are tops and can be trusted.” Although 
this sounds simple, the creation of such 
confidence and goodwil! is usually 
neither simple nor easy, Mr. Stark ob- 
served. “What then is the specific pro- 
cedure which these men follow to create 
the desired professional environment? 
Naturally, the locality and the per- 
sonality of the individual influence de- 
tailed procedure in each case, but there 
is a definitely uniform pattern embrac- 
ing six characteristics which are com- 
mon to all of them.” Mr. Stark then 
summarized these six characteristics: 


Six Characteristics 


(1) They do not pay a terrific price 
in time and effort to become informed 
with respect to every detail but they do 
master the innumerable problems with 
which their clients are confronted. This 
broad informational background neces- 
sarily embraces a wide variety of knowl- 
edge—estate taxation, business rela- 
tionships, estate organization and man- 
agement, wills, trusts, etc. Today it is 
necessary to become informed regarding 
certain new business, social and eco- 
nomic problems such as contract rene- 
gotiation in business insurance, govern- 

(Continued on page 30) 





Ross Edgar, executive secretary Pittsburgh association; Bert F. Mansmann, 
agency secretary; Jay N. Jamison, executive vice-president, and H. T. Burnett, 


agency vice-president of Reliance Life. 
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"We're lucky, we agents of Guarantee Mutual so we aren't 
particularly interested in the report of the agents’ compen- 
sation committee at this meeting. 


"For eight years Guarantee Mutual has been using its 
‘Builders of Men' agency plan . . . and it suits us. 


“Over 200 men have entered life insurance work un- 
der this plan and have succeeded. The promotional bonus 
distributed on a regular allocation basis is a honey of an 
idea. No advances, no compromising, no liens on renewal 
accounts, no owing the general agent and that sort of stuff 
which gets an agent down. 


"We're glad our company didn't wait for committee 
action or association pressure before it put that combina- 
tion plan into effect. 


"Of course compensation isn't everything, our two 
weeks home office school is outstanding. You get all the 
needed background material plus the hows and whys of 
selling and how to organize your time and develop work 
habits. 


"We better get back into the meeting, the next 
speaker is supposed to have a lot on the ball. We'll tell you 
more about it later or better yet, write A. B." 
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Leading Life Offices of Chicago 
N. A. L. U. 54th Anniversary 


The offices listed on this page are leaders 
in the life insurance field in Chicago. They 
believe in the National Association and for 
what it stands, and through this medium 
extend their cordial greetings to the 54th 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh. 





Action ! ! 


Is the word that portrays the 
dynamic power which has 
caused our agency of young 
men to develop a Real position 


OGe% of Leadership—we Believe in 
i its power to produce Results. 


@ 


ROCKWOOD S. EDWARDS 
General Agent 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Andover 1920 


7 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JAMES M. ROYER, General Agent 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





W. A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


WADE FETZER, President JOHN H. SHERMAN, Manager 


GENERAL AGENTS of ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT 


THE PENN MUTUAL 100 North La Salle Street Telephone: Ran. 6588 
Life Insurance Company a 


135 South La Salle Street Franklin 7300 WILLIAM C. PECK, Manager 
Territory: Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana, Eastern Iowa 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


CHICAGO 





THE 
EWING AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 


WILLARD EWING 
General Agent 


* 
Phone Randolph 6088 


1205 Harris Trust Bldg. 
y) CHICAGO, ILL. 


The 
EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE U. S. 


Philip B. Hobbs 
Agency Manager 


Warren V. Woody 
Agency Manager 
Robt. R. Reno, Jr. 
Agency Manager 


29 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


THE FULLER AGENCY 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
1246 Field Building 
Tel. CENtral 3930 Chicago 


W. S. FULLER, Manager 


GEORGE L. SCHOMBURG 
BROOKS FULLER, C.L.U. 


Assistant Managers 


FORREST R. SHIELDS 
Agency Assistant Manager 


JAMES A. SHEVLIN 


Cashier 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


We Maintain Specialized Depart- 
ments for Handling All 


Subjects of 


INSURANCE 


164 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


London Indianapolis 
Detroit Buffalo 

Phoenix Los Angeles 

Pittsburgh Montreal 

Portland Duluth 
Seattle Columbus 
Vancouver Cleveland 
Milwaukee Boston 
Washington St. Louis 


HOBART & OATES 


208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An agency giving its men thorough training and continuous supervision; the services of a competent statistician; policy- 
holder leads and route lists; commission protection through accepting no brokerage business and no “part-time” agents. 


Phone State 0633 General Agents for the 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN W. YATES 


General Agent for Southern California 
530 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES 


YATES & VAN STRALEN 
General Agents for Northern California 
111 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


JACK WHITE, C.L.U. 


MANAGER 


Walter B. Furman, C.L.U. 
Asst. Manager 


H. H. Van Alstine 
Agency Assistant 
e 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
448 S. HILL ST. LOS ANGELES 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


MARK S. TRUEBLOOD 


Manager 


HENRY E. BELDEN 


Associate Manager 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA 
609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 











WILMER M. HAMMOND 


GENERAL AGENT 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


10TH FLOOR, 810 SO. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 


WALTER J. STOESSEL 


GENERAL AGENT 
Southern California Agency 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
PURELY MUTUAL ESTABLISHED 1850 














609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


e 
MURPHY AND MAGE 


GENERAL AGENTS 
609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 











THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


@ 
523 WEST SIXTH ST. 
LOS ANGELES 





W. T. SHEPARD 
GENERAL AGENT 
J. F. HACKMAN 


Associate General Agent 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 
"LINK UP WITH THE LINCOLN" 
510 W. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 


HAYS & BRADSTREET 


GENERAL AGENTS 
eS 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


of Boston 


609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 





PHINEHAS PROUTY, JR. 
GENERAL AGENT 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER R. HOEFFLIN, JR, MELzAR C. JONES 
AGENCY SUPERVISOR BROKERAGE MANAGER 


530 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES 











ROY RAY ROBERTS AGENCY 


GENERAL AGENTS—SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ROY RAY ROBERTS, General Agent 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 
727 W. SEVENTH ST. LOS ANGELES 








JAMES H. COWLES 
GENERAL AGENT 
« 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


609 SO. GRAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 
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Program Sale Best 
Way to Assure 


Buyer's Happiness 
E. L. Reiley Tells Basic 


Principles of Program, 


How They Are Applied 


Program selling was depicted by Ed- 
L. Reiley, Cleveland general agent of 
Penn Mutual Life, as the best way to 
contribute to the happiness of the 
buyer and enable him to evaluate con- 
ditions properly. After citing the right 
to the “pursuit of happiness” set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, he 
declared that life insurance was de- 
signed to provide for the economic sta- 
bility of the family group; and, in so 
doing, makes a major contribution to 
the happiness of the individual mem- 
bers of that group. 

While the economic stability of the 
home may not, in the final aanlysis, 
be any guarantee of happiness, it is 
clearly evident that the lack of ade- 
quate income most certainly is destruc- 
tive of happiness. 


Readjustment Is Required 


Every man budgets his income in the 
way which he believes will bring the 
greatest amount of happiness and sat- 
isfaction. It is obvious that except for 
very rare occasions—such as the re- 
ceipt of an unexpected increase—few 
men have a surplus of income that is 
unassigned. It follows, therefore, that 
to make any new purchase such as life 
insurance will necessitate a readjust- 
ment in his budget. The funds which 
are required in the new channel must 
be made available by the curtailment 
of expenditures in one or more of the 
existing channels. 

The couple who decide to purchase a 
home on the realtor’s showing that 
they will need to pay out only $20 a 
month more than their present rental 
cost will soon agree on the necessary 
readjustments in order that they can 
become the proud owners of this new 
and attractive home. They eagerly re- 
arrange their budget when convinced 
that the happiness to be derived from 
the new home outweighs the satisfac- 
tion which is lost by the curtailment 
of a few of their present expenditures. 

It is on this philosophy that the pro- 
gram sale is founded, Mr. Reiley said. 
The sole justification for its technique 
rests in the conviction that the program 
device is the simplest method to aid the 
prospect in evaluating the change. 


Fundamental Principles 


On this basis he set up two simple 
principles of good selling: 

1. No salesman has the right to en- 

deavor to sell a product or service un- 
less he conscientiously believes that its 
acceptance will add to the happiness of 
the buyer. 
_ 2. The salesman’s principal function 
1s to enable the prospect most easily 
to evaluate conditions as they might 
be, in contrast with conditions as they 
are, 

Taking up the second principle which 
has to do with the life salesman’s func- 
tions, Mr. Reiley said that he is the 
one type of individual whose work is 
of a professional character, but who is 
required to offer his services to the 
public. In a sense, he becomes a self- 
constituted guardian of public welfare. 
Some life underwriters, therefore, have 
misgivings with respect to these func- 
tions, which seriously affect their effi- 
ciency. The simple answer, which should 
eliminate this condition, is the unalter- 
able fact that the public, whether they 
realize it or not, need help. Since 
that need is a very real one, the work 


of the underwriter is more than an 
opportunity; it becomes a genuine re- 
sponsibility.” 

He offered four reasons that justify 
this contention: 

“1. In the complexities surrounding 
our daily lives, the vast majority of 
men have lost sight of their funda- 
mental objective in life; namely, to 
provide for the economic welfare of 
their loved ones. This is a very natural 
and easily understandable situation. 
With the great number of attractive 
tangible articles, each with its individ- 
ual appeal, each with its definite con- 
tribution to comfort and satisfaction, 
it’s easy to see how this condition can 
exist. 

“Our prospect needs our help to re- 
call to his mind his goal, in such a 
way that he recognizes its importance 
in contrast to the distracting elements 
that surround him. 


Objective Is Recognized 


“2. While most men may have lost 
sight of their objective, only a few 
have failed ever to recognize it. There- 
fore, from time to time, the average 
individual has made some gesture in 
the direction of its accomplishment. 
We find that men own stocks, bonds, 





J. Frank Trotter, Mutual Life, Kansas City; Louie Throgmorton, Aetna Life, 
Shreveport, La.; Jul B. Baumann, Pacific Mutual, Houston, and Harry T. Wright, 


Equitable Society, Chicago, past president. 





mortgages, and some life insurance, all 
of which were purchased by them at 
some sacrifice with the intention of 


accomplishing a step in the direction 
of their goal. Many men conscientously 
(Continued on page 35) 























The Sun Shines Bright 
In My Old Kentucky Home 
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LOUISVILLE 


| Truly, the sun of prosperity reflects in Kentucky Home Mutual . . . an aggres- 
sive sales organization . . . backed by active home office cooperation . . . liberal 
agency contracts . . . coupled with streamlined sales and prospecting plans. 


Our Agency Program continues to bring many new and well-qualified under- 
writers to our Field Staff. Some good agency openings are available for qualified 
salesmen. Write us today, stating fully your experience and production record. 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 


President 


RN NVAXWxw KENTUCKY 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of CANADA 


WASHINGTON W. BARRY, C. L. U., 
Manager 
and ASSOCIATES 


10th Floor, Gulf Building 







“An Agency of Accomplishment" 


KENNETH W. CONREY 
and ASSOCIATES 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


Clark Building 





DONALD W. HOOTON 
General Agent 





—_—_— 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
Phone ATlantic 1212 















L. S. BROWN 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
GENERAL AGENT 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


TENTH FLOOR 
ARROTT BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WE SERVE 


Edwin A. Coyle & Associates 
1511 Oliver Building 








HERBERT H. LINN 
Manager 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
2228 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HAROLD S. BROWNLEE 
C.L.U. 


General Agent 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of lowa 


Suite 912, Oliver Building 








WILLIAM M. DUFF, C. L. U. 
General Agent 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S. A. 


Suite 322, Frick Building 











G. HAROLD MOORE 
General Agent 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1902 Clark Building 
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ROBERT L. FELDMAN As 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Manager DON PARKER, Inspector of [| i: 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Agencies . THE MUTU/BENEF: 
COMPANY and ASSOCIATES INSURAN] COMP 

ROGER A. CLARK, General Agent “Thrifty Man’s Insurance Plans” = 

arco merece NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE || THE M. Jif REAI 
Life Insurance —— Accident Insurance . COMPANY 4 Gert Agents 
1801 Clark Building a ee : Grant Building . Suite 17blark Bui 
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General Agent 


‘THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2530 Koppers Building 


Atlantic 1242 
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To the heart of the Golden Triangle where the Allegheny and the 


burgh Association of Life Underwriters welcomes you. 


e you}in Pittsburgh be sure to go to the great 
Mt. Whington on the south bank of the Mononga- 
d enjifhe panorama—the rivers busy with steam- 
nd bar} the tall buildings, the great mills and fac- 
vorkinf top speed to equip our armed forces for 
, and trolling expanse of hills and valleys. 

.e tip dhe Triangle you can see the historic block- 
of FoDuquesne where the British and French 
od fore mastery of the West. You can see the 
n thellegheny River where George Washington 
lost hisfe crossing on the ice. The tall shaft of the 
ral of ning of the University of Pittsburgh, the 
gs of (hegie Tech and Duquesne University in the 
» will fe you a full realization of Pittsburgh as a 





Monongahela flow together to: form the mighty Ohio River, the Pitts- 


city of contrasts of industrial might combined with cultural 


pursuits. 


When in Pittsburgh you must by all means visit the 
famous Carnegie Library and Museum, the Cathedral of 
Learning, Mellon Institute, the Steven Collins Foster Memo- 
rial, Forbes Field and Pitt Stadium, the world famous Buhl 
Planetarium and other points of historic and educational 


interest. 


You'll never forget the stirring spectacle of Pittsburgh’s 
famous 35 steel mills along the waterfront at night with the 
lurid flames spouting from their stacks. 

Busy as we are in bringing victory to the United Nations, 
Pittsburgh extends you a cordial welcome so that your visit 
to the Golden Triangle will hold a lasting place among your 


pleasant memories. 


ROBERT N. WADDELL 


General Agent and 
ASSOCIATES 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2nd Floor, Koppers Building 














STEACY E. WEBSTER 
and ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2900 Koppers Building 














FRANK C. WIGGINTON 
Cc. L. U. 


Agency Manager 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Suite 2115 Clark Building 














AUTUIBENEFIT LIFE 
JRAN| COMPANY 


M. Jil REAM Co, 
Gert Agents 
e i7ablar Building 
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JOHN T. SHIRLEY 
and ASSOCIATES 


Representing 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of 
BOSTON 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Chartered in America — 1835 


1909 Oliver Building 

























STEVENSON AGENCY 
R. Maxwell Stevenson, C. L. U. 
General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


707 First National Bank Building 
Atlantic 1875 














LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Cc. L. U. 


Agency Manager 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
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SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 
Frick Building 
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Better Selected 
and Trained 
Managers Needed 


Niemann Predicts 
Effective Use of Movies 
In Sales Work 


Management is the most vital factor 
in the success of agents, W. K. Nie- 
mann, Des Moines manager Bankers 
Life of Iowa, declared before the Man- 
agers Section. “Poor agents get better, 
good agents become superior agents 
under proper management. The selec- 
tion of agents might be of the best, the 
home office training course might be 
comprehensive and intensive, the su- 
pervisor might be intelligent, but in 
spite of all these important factors 
there must be proper direction, moti- 
vation and leadership, all of which 
spell management. 

“If management then is so important 
why do we have so many unsuccessful 
managers?” Mr. Niemann asked. “If we 
have countless numbers of poor agen- 
cies, which means unsuccessful man- 
agers, why don’t we do something about 
it? If management has failed who is to 
blame? Why don’t we have home office 
agency manager schools? Shouldn’t this 
come first instead of the schools for 
agents? Should there be continuity be- 
tween the home office schools for man- 
agers and the training schools for 
agents? If the manager is to carry on 
with the agents after they receive their 
home office diploma, the former should 
first be trained in that same school. 

“I believe there are too many indi- 
vidual points of view among home of- 
fice agency departmental heads in con- 


nection with the training of managers 
and agents. Let’s have one basic course 
of instruction, one plan of action for 
all, allowing managers to supplement 
this instruction with additional study 
according to the location of the 
agency.” 

At the present time managers are 
selected according to their ability to 
write business as agents, to supervise 
other agents and because of their ex- 
perience in hiring men, Mr. Niemann 
pointed out. 

“While these qualities are all neces- 
sary and very important, it still isn’t 
the answer to the leadership that man- 
agement is supposed to give in devel- 
oping successful agents,” he observed. 
“Supervisors selected for managerial 
duty should be exposed for a consider- 
able time in such a way that they can 
have a hand in the entire picture, in- 
stead of just being in the field with 
men. 


Poor Selection of Managers 


“It is deplorable to see, even in these 
modern times, men who are being se- 
lected as managers, men with no edu- 
cation, personality, background, con- 
tacts, or supervision experience, who 
are being hired and placed in respon- 
sible positions with no managerial 
training. They would never have been 
selected if they had to pass the recog- 
nized requirements for this type of 
work. Their activities not only ruin 
their own agents, but also create a lot 
of headaches for established agencies 
for various and sundry reasons.” 

To rectify this situation, Mr. Nie- 
mann suggested eight qualifications for 
a manager: 

1. Well educated. 2. Successful back- 
ground in some other line of endeavor. 
8. Successful underwriter. 4. Experi- 
ence as a supervisor under a successful 
manager who made it a point to bring 
out all phases of management. 5. Abil- 
ity to hire men. 6. Contacts or the abil- 


ity to make them. 7. Attend a home 
office managers’ school. 8. Sufficient 
age and experience to have the respect 
and trust of all the men. 


Failures An Indictment 


“Why take our good men out of the 
field, put them into managerial posi- 
tions only to fail and perhaps leave 
the business,” Mr. Niemann demanded. 
“Every man that comes into our busi- 
ness and leaves it a failure is just an- 
other indictment of our business that 
is unmerited.” 

In telling of the success of his 
agency which has led his company for 
seven straight years, Mr. Niemann said 
his men operate on the basis “of 
enough work to win.” A desire is cre- 
ated on the part of the men to do a full 
job every day. “We practice it every 
day; talk about it constantly. Our 
leaders do a minimum job every day, 
every week. We believe most men, most 
agencies, most managers fail because 
of the lack of effort, enough effort to 
win. We don’t believe in the law of 
averages. A day lost is never regained. 
Maximum work effort brings maximum 
rewards; enhances education and ac- 
cumulates power and position in the 
community. Once this habit has been 
formed, it is the manager’s job to keep 
the men on the track. To do so a man- 
ager must be a leader, a psychologist, 
a philosopher, and one who has the 
tenacity to stay on the track. 


Rub Shoulders with People 


“We believe rubbing shoulders with 
people, learning how they think and 
react to thoughts concerning insurance 
is more important than knowing every- 
thing about insurance, yet not telling 
the people about it often enough to 
learn how to make people want what 
you have. Psychology of salesmanship 
is vital to success no matter how much 
a man knows. Making men want to 


War Creates Many New 
Sources of Prospects, 


Sarah Smith Says 


Despite the loss of prospects to the 
armed services, war conditions have 
brought many new prospects into the 
market, Sarah B. Smith, Equitable So- 
ciety, Fairmont, W. Va., pointed out 
— the Women Underwriters Sec- 
ion. 

Many executives in large plants have 
been advanced so rapidly and are mak- 
ing more money than ever before that 
it is surprising in some cases the small 
amount of life insurance they have 
compared to their present earnings, 
Miss Smith declared. Workmen whose 
wages have skyrocketed need insurance 
as well as a place to put more savings. 
Grandparents of babies born to men in 
the armed forces are particularly con- 
cerned about the infant’s future which 
opens up a good market for juvenile 
policies and endowment forms on the 
life of the mother or one of the grand- 
parents. 

Miss Smith has also been successful 
in selling single premium endowments, 
creating educational funds or incomes 
for wives and daughters. Annuities also 
offer the solution to the investment 
problems of many persons who do not 
need more insurance or who are not 
insurable. 





=== 


work, and teaching them the science of 
salesmanship go hand in hand, and this 
is a managerial job. Creating desires, 
motivation are a part of salesmanship 
to get men onto a track. Management 
is a matter of building a track and 
staying on it. 

“Furthermore, a man who is capable 
of producing $400,000 a year when he 
is producing only $200,000 a year is a 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Bell Tells of “Pattern” 
Followed in His Agency 


The “Pattern ‘e 4 in i 
ement, Hu . Bell, genera 
— “ agent of Equitable 
Life of Iowa in 
Seattle, told the 
managers’ section, 
is just about the 
same as it has al- 
ways been. Intelli- 
gent work, discrim- 
inating prospect- 
ing, keen salesman- 
ship and aggressive 
optimistic men tal 
attitude are the 
four great motors 
that drive an 
agency ahead. 

Most agencies, 
like automobiles, must last for the du- 
ration. “It is true that we are con- 
tinuing to recruit some new men,” Mr. 
Bell said, “but it is paramount that we 
conserve and develop the men that we 
have.” 

In his agency Mr. Bell said he has 
eight sincere, hard-working full time 
men left now. They all follow a definite 
plan set up in 1931 when it was a des- 
perate struggle of sink or swim. So far 
this year, these eight men have paid 
for over $2,200,000. Seven of the eight 
have paid for over $200,000 so far this 
year, One has paid for $700,000; four 
others have paid for over $250,000, and 
two others over $200,000. 

Six Factors in System . 

His system depends on six factors: 
Contacts — face-to-face calls — with a 
daily quota of at least 10; interviews, 
sales talks where a prospect is shown 
a diagram or chart of a plan and an 
effort is made to get a picture, an ap- 
plication or an examination, daily quota 
at least four; new referred names, 
using a modified Louis Behr visual 
prospecting system, quota at least three 
daily; night interviews with prospects, 
at least three per week; luncheon inter- 
views, at least three per week; individ- 
ually prepared colored chart programs, 
at least one per day, and the One-a- 
Week Club, the backbone of the agency, 
to which all the regulars belong. They 
have records ranging from 66 for the 
newest man up to over 780 consecutive 
weeks. 

The agency works on a rigid time 
schedule—from 8:30 to 5:30. From 9:15 
to 4:15 are field hours. The men hit the 
office at 8:30 for a daiiy 15-minute 
meeting and return to the office at 4:15 
or 4:30 for the most important hour of 
the day—the planning hour for the 
next day. 

Job of the Agency Head 

_ The soothing oil of kindness, optim- 
ism, understanding and diplomacy must 
be liberaliy used in the agency machine, 
Mr. Bell said. Family troubles, financial 
problems, pessimism, war jitters, all 
must be dealt with. It is the agency 
head’s job to live with his men and their 
problems. He must be alert to the 
moods and mental condition of his men. 
Furthermore, the agency head is the 
spark of the agency. He must keep 
things alive and moving. 

Short unusual contests are a mar- 
velous aid, he declared. All salesmen 
respond to some of them. His agency 
has them going all the time. Snappy, 
short and colorful meetings not only 
instruct, but keep the morale high. He 
has a 15-minute meeting from 8:30 to 
8:45 every morning. The men partici- 
pate and like them. As a result of these 
meetings he said he would back his 
group against any small agency group 
in the United States for its general 
knowledge of life insurance and life 
Insurance salesmanship. Interesting 
agency bulletins are important and 
every wife gets a copy each Tuesday 
morning in her mail. 

The agency head must lead the way. 
He must work just as his men work. 





Bell 


Hugh S. 


He must be a leader in courageous 
optimism and have implicit and mili- 
tant faith and conviction in the good 
accomplished by life insurance in war 
time. 





Better Selected, Trained 
Managers Are Needed 

(Continued from page 20) 
failure and a drag on the agency. One 
bad apple in a barrel will in time make 
all the apples rotten. A good manager 
will bring men up to the utmost of 
their ability. In other words, no agency 
is any better than its manager expects 
it to be and his ability to build it,” Mr. 
Niemann emphasized. 


USE MOVIES 


To compete with the post-war com- 
petition from the sale of new inventions 
and products, Mr. Niemann predicted 
the use of sound movies in selling life 
insurance. He visualizes as a series of 
projection rooms instead of office 
spaces. Sound movie machines will be 
so simple, so compact, that a machine 
can be set up in one minute in any 
office or home, “and there you will have 
the story visually and intelligently told 








in a way far beyond the ability of the 
average agent to do so,” he declared. 
By this method, the cost of training 
agents could be cut to a minimum and 
the results would be infinitely better, 
the incomes of the agents larger, the 
public better educated and more fully 
insured, thus assuring a high standard 
of living for all, in Mr. Niemann’s 
opinion. 

“My studies of the results of sound 
movies in the armed forces indicate 
that time in training has been reduced 
four-fifths,’ Mr. Niemann stated. “It 
is my hope that this experiment will be 
the new dress that the insurance busi- 
ness needs. Surely, scientific and 
trained minds can build better sales 
material in movies than the average 
man can produce. 

“With this new approach to the pub- 
lic, with movie managers, with more 
comprehensive training, the insurance 
business will attract better men auto- 
matically, all of which will raise the 
insurance business to the position it 
deserves. With millions of armed men 
returning to civilian life after having 
been trained through movies, with 
many new managers and thousands of 
agents needed at once to compete with 
many other firms competing for the 
millions of dammed up dollars, with 


One Interview 
Recruiting System 


The true story is making the rounds 
in Pittsburgh of a split second recruit- 
ing accomplishment of a general agent 
in another Pennsylvania city. This gen- 
eral agent was looking out the window 
of his office. The building was being 
painted. A pair of legs descended out- 
side the window, as a painter was being 
lowered to a new position. The general 
agent thought fast. When the painter’s 
head appeared, the general agent shout- 


ed: 

“Why don’t you go into the life in- 
surance business?” 

“T used to be in it,” the painter re- 
plied, “but I didn’t like the industrial 
business.” 

“We don’t sell industrial here. Come 
in here Monday morning at nine.” 

The painter did and he is now under 
contract. 





incomes in the $3,000 class increasing 
from 21% to 63% of the population, 
we need a new, rapid, thorough, inex- 
pensive method of training. That 
method is the sound movie method. 
That is the method that will put life 
insurance into more homes than ever 
before.” 
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Vision Is Needed in 
Recruiting New Men 


The need for vision and leadership 
in training and selling was stressed 
by Ray E. Habermann, outstate man- 
ager, White & Odell agency, North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis, be- 
fore the Managers’ Section in explain- 
ing his successful recruiting and selec- 
tion plan. 

In telling how he operates in a rural 
territory, Mr. Habermann said: “First 
of all, we decide where we should like 
to place a man. Then we plan a cam- 
paign to find the right man for that 
location. In the old days when one was 
operating in a large territory, we might 
wait until someone wrote in and then 
send a supervisor out and possibly give 
the man a contract, and hope some busi- 
ness would come from that association. 
We have found that this does not work. 
It is necessary for us to know exactly 
where we are going to place our man 
and why. Naturally, this takes consid- 
erable planning and investigation, for 
we have 67 counties in our territory 
which is 385 miles long and 324 miles 
wide, just about the size of New Eng- 
land.” 


Seeks to Locate Nominees 


Mr. Habermann said he uses all the 
usual methods of locating a man, but 
as a rule, most of his work is carried 
on by the use of letters. This saves a 
great deal of time and it makes it easy 
to get started when he arrives in the 
particular county in which he is in- 
terested. , 

Letters are sent out to nominators in- 
forming them that there is an opening 
in the organization and they are asked 
to nominate a man. “If we do not hear 
from him within a week, we send an- 
other letter, stating that the position is 
still open. We have found that success 
lies in the second letter,” Mr. Haber- 
mann explained. 

“As a rule, we send out 200 letters at 
a time and we get about a 10% re- 
turn. We may not get a man who is 
nominated in one of the letters, but 
the fact that we have gotten into the 
territory and have become active means 





that we receive other nominations; and, 
as a rule, we can hire one man if we 
send out 200 letters to good, strong 
nominators.” 


Interviews Nominators 


After a number of replies have been 
received, Mr. Habermann goes to the 
key town in which he wishes to place 
a man. He calls on the nominators as 
soon as possible, thanking them for 
their cooperation and learning just as 
much as he can about the man they 
have nominated. If the prospective agent 
does not look good to him, “we then 
ask him for another name and we have 
provided a sheet which jogs up his 
memory and helps him considerably,” 
Mr. Habermann commented. 

Appointments with nominees are 
made by telephone. “We carry through 
a very definite procedure with him when 
he comes to our room in the hotel, so 
that we may keep on the track,” Mr. 
Habermann reported. 

Steps in First Interview 

In his first interview with a nominee, 
Mr. Habermann seeks to make him feel 
at home by trying to establish a point 
of contact through some mutual ac- 
quaintance, if at all possible. Then he 
seeks to judge the prospective agent 
by leading him to talk by using key 
questions such as: 

“Have you ever thought of going into 
the life insurance business?” Quite a 
few men have thought of going into 
the business at some time in the past, 
and once in a while someone is found 
who has spent a short time in the busi- 
ness. It is a good thing to know this 
before we go too far, Mr. Habermann 
observed. 

By asking the nominee “What life 
insurance men do you know?” a good 
idea is secured on what type of man is 
calling on him as a prospect. 

It is advisable to ask: “I suppose 
you have some life insurance yourself?” 
as it is not possible to sell the business 
successfully to a man who doesn’t be- 
lieve in it or doesn’t have some himself. 
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“We always like to know two things 
about every man we hire,” Mr. Haber- 
mann stated. “The first is, does he have 
contacts? The second, does he believe 
in life insurance by having a fair 
amount himself?” 


Are You Satisfied? 


By asking, “Are you 100% satisfied 
with your present work, with your in- 
come, your future, your permanency, 
your opportunity?”, the prospective 
agent is led to talk and it generally 
gives “us something we can work on 
from there,” Mr. Habermann explained. 

Motivation is employed by telling a 
story of “one of our men which just 
about fits his situation. He can see a 
correlation between his situation and 
the man who is working for us at this 
time and who is making good.” 


Must Meet Test 


Before he goes further, Mr. Haber- 
mann qualifies the agent by using his 
company’s test sheet. “If we find that 
he does not test high enough to be con- 
sidered by our company, we then dis- 
courage him about going into the busi- 
ness and try to sell him back into the 
business he is in at this time. However, 
if he does score high enough, then we 
proceed to give him more information 
on our business.” Mr. Habermann then 
lends the qualified nominee some book- 
lets about the business and his com- 
pany and makes a second appointment 
the next day. 


Answers Six Questions 


In this second interview, Mr. Haber- 
mann answers six questions which he 
knows must be answered fully before 
a man will go into the life insurance 
business: 

“Why should I go into the life insur- 
ance business?” Mr. Habermann covers 
the eight reasons why the prospect 
should go into the business, going over 
the points clearly. 

“To whom should I sell life insur- 
ance?” In answer to this the prospect 
is shown a sheet entitled “Whom Do 
You Know?” and then how to use a 
system of getting names from every 
man he talks to, which works about 
1000%. 

“How would I sell life insurance?” is 
answered by showing the prospect a 
sales kit used by his organization. “We 
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Mutual Life Men Speakers 
At Managers’ Session 


Two well-known Mutual Life men 
were speakers at the managers’ ses- 
sion Wednesday afternoon. Ben H. Wijl- 





A. F. Haas Ben H. Williams 


liams is manager of training at the 
home office and A. F. Haas, until re- 
cently manager of agencies, is now in 
charge of the combined agencies of the 
company in Philadelphia. 





show him how much he makes on each 
sale,” Mr. Habermann pointed out. “He 
likes to know if he would sell one or 
two applications a week, about how 
much he would make each week. We ask 
if this type of work would appeal to 
him. Some men just do not like selling 
and the sooner we find it out, the bet- 
ter off we are.” 


Advantages of Agency 


In answering to “Why should I go 
with your agency and what will you 
do to help and train me?”, the nominee 
is shown the size of the agency in the 
state and and nation-wide as well as 
the progress made by the agency’s men 
and how he will be trained and super- 
vised, 

As the prospect wants to know, 
“What do your men think about the 
business?”, Mr. Habermann has him 
talk to one if possible, but if he is not 
in that position and no one is, other- 
wise testimonial letters from various 
men who are making good are dis- 
played. 

The third interview is held with the 
prospect’s wife present, “for she is 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Supervision of 
Tomorrow Found 
in Industrial Field 


Lonsford Cites Weekly 
Premium Methods As 
Example to Ordinary 


The weekly premium companies with 
their program of “organizing, definit- 
izing, debitizing and supervising” may 
be setting the pace for the supervision 
of tomorrow, according to W. Almon 
Lonsford, director of agencies of Com- 
monwealth Life, who addressed the 
Managers Section meeting Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Although Mr. Lonsford spoke with 
pride of the accomplishment of the 
weekly premium producer and sug- 





W. A. LONSFORD 


gested that much of the system under 
which he operates might be borrowed 
by the ordinary field, he declared that 
much can be done to make industrial 
supervision more effective by improv- 
ing the caliber of the leaders. Most of 
the weekly premium companies, he said, 
are striving to do so. Several large 
companies have organized schools for 
training leaders and more and more 
weekly premium managers are attend- 
ing the Research Bureau schools. 

Mr. Lonsford observed that 44%, or 
60 billion, is on the books of weekly 
premium companies. Twenty-three bil- 
lion of this amount is on the weekly 
premium plan. For every person who 
owns an ordinary policy, there are two 
who own weekly premium policies. In 
addition, weekly premium agents were 
responsible for 41% of the total volume 
of ordinary insurance written last year. 

The success of the weekly premium 
companies is due chiefly, he declared, 
to their system of supervision. Super- 
vision is a combination of organizing, 
debitizing, definitizing and supervising. 


Sketches the Organization 


_ Agents are grouped into staffs, staffs 
Into districts and districts into divi- 
sions. A staff consists of from five to 
eight men; a district consists of from 
two to eight staffs; a division will vary 
in the number of districts, depending 
on the size of the company and the 
amount of business in force. An assist- 
ant manager, sometimes called super- 
intendent or assistant superintendent, 
is placed in charge of each staff, a dis- 
trict manager is in charge of a district, 
and a division is headed by a division 
manager, 

There is considerable similarity be- 
tween the organization of a weekly pre- 


mium company and that of a military 
organization in which 16 privates make 
up a squad under the supervision of a 
corporal, three squads compose a pla- 
toon under the lieutenant and four pla- 
toons compose a company under the 
supervision of a captain. 

Each of the individuals has a defi- 
nite job to do. The duties of an agent 
are to collect and service his debit and 
sell new insurance. His work is so ar- 
ranged that he must do a definite 
amount each day or double up the suc- 
ceeding day. He must report to his as- 
sistant manager in the district office 
each morning and is expected to write 
some business during each of the five 
working days. The sole responsibility 
of the assistant manager is that of 
seeing that each of the agents on his 
staff is a success. The assistant man- 
agers report to the district manager, 
and it is his job to see that each staff 
functions properly. In addition, he is 
responsible for the clerical personnel 
of his district. District managers re- 
port to a division manager whose job 
it is to see that the entire division 
functions. 

Adequate records are kept on the 
debit, the staff, the district and the 
division. Thus, it is possible for any 
one in a supervisory capacity to put 


his finger on a weak spot or spots in 
the chain. 

The business in each territory is deb- 
itized or assigned to a debit and fol- 
lows the debit, not the agent. If a pol- 
icyholder moves, the case is immedi- 
ately transferred to the debit on which 
the policyholder’s new home is located. 
The business in an agent’s territory is 
listed in an agents’ collection book. 
Thus the agent has before him at all 
times a list of the amount of insurance 
and premiums in force on each life in 
each home on his debit. The agents’ 
collection book provides the best kind 
of time control. 

“We in the weekly premium field,” 
he said, “supervise the agent instead 
of the manager as is the case in some 
ordinary companies.” 

The assistant manager is at the first 
level of supervision, it is his duty to 
see that the men under him are suc- 
cessful. He works constantly in the 
field with his men and his supervisory 
efforts are supplemented by those of 
the district manager. Periodically, field 
supervisors, who work at a level above 
the assistant manager but below the 
district manager, visit the district and 
work directly with the agents on their 
debits. 

A new recruit on coming into the 


business spends his first two weeks in 
the field in the company of an assist- 
ant manager who introduces him to all 
of the premium payors on his debit. He 
demonstrates to the agent the mechan- 
ics of handling the debit, shows him 
how to develop prospects and close 
business. He then observes while the 
new agent does these things, correct- 
ing him if necessary. This routine of 
demonstration, observation and correc- 
tion is repeated over and over during 
the entire two weeks period. At the 
end of the two weeks, the new agent 
has not only seen sales made, but has 
actually made some himself. The as- 
sistant manager has proved conclusive- 
ly to the agent that business can be 
written each day on the debit. The new 
recruit sees more action in his first 
two weeks in the business than the new 
recruit in most ordinary companies 
will see in his first two months of 
service. Supervision of the man who 
sees the people and sells the business 
is and has always been the key-stone 
and foundation of weekly premium in- 
surance. 

“What will tomorrow’s standards be? 
In the world to come our business 
must first be conducted with maximum 
efficiency to the end that the cost of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Salary Savings Sales Open 
New Field for Prospects 


The best answer to the present trend 
of fewer agents and the need for 
providing adequate protection for the 
masses is salary savings insurance, 
Helen M. Zepp, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago, declared be- 
fore the Women 
Underwriters Sec- 
tion. Salary sav- 
ings enables an 
agent to contact a 
large number of 
people with mini- 
mum prospecting 
effort. 

In selling salary 
savings, the agent 
has a two-fold job, 
Miss Zepp pointed 
out. First it is nec- 
essary to convince 
the employer “we 
are qualified and willing to offer pro- 
fessional underwriting to his employes 
by correlating a man’s social security 
benefits with his present life insurance 
and various group plans.” The em- 
ployer must be shown that it is pos- 
sible for every man to own a complete 
program, based upon his own needs 
and his ability to pay and that by 
proper allocation of a man’s insurance, 
the value of every $1 of insurance can 
be increased to $1.25 without adding 
one cent to his premiums. 





Helen M. Zepp 


Must Educate Employe 


The agent must also educate the 
employe to appreciate and desire a com- 
plete program and show him he can 
afford it. Many employes have never 
heard a program story before. As a 
result many technical men with large 
incomes have little or no insurance. 
For most of agents, it is getting into a 
class never developed before, Miss Zepp 
pointed out. 

In finding salary savings prospects 
policyholder and prospect lists and 
company records can be checked for 
industries benefiting by the war. Inac- 
tive salary savings units can be re- 
worked and group accounts contacted. 

In spite of objections, people and 
companies are now educated to month- 
ly deductions. “Don’t overlook the pos- 
sibility of employer contribution, or 
even getting him to pay all the pre- 
mium in a move to improve employe 
relations,” Miss Zepp urged. 

In approaching employes Miss Zepp 
has found a pre-approach letter most 
helpful. “If the prospect’s earning ca- 
pacity is small, give as complete infor- 
mation in your letter as space permits,” 
she explained. “Let him decide before 
you see him whether or not he is in- 
terested in buying now, if not, you do 
not wish to waste your time. For the 
better class prospect, however, you can 
afford to invest time—make a service 
approach, use your letter as a means 
of introduction, to give you prestige 
and to incite interest. If possible, use 
a mimeographed letter approved by the 
employer and on his stationery signed 
with his name.” 


Follow-up Letters 


Letters should not be mailed all at 
one time, but eight to 10 should be 
mailed at once so they can be followed 
up with a telephone call for a definite 
appointment. 

Each case should be treated as care- 
fully as possible—“your reputation of 
worthwhile service will arrive ahead of 
your call and make each succeeding 
sale easier,” Miss Zepp pointed out. 

Although salary savings cases may 
require night work and detailed edu- 
cational selling, the advantages are 
more numerous, Miss Zepp said. 


Advantages of Salary Savings 


“If the group is benefiting by the 
war, it is a fertile field for immediate 
sales. The people in these groups have 


practically no life insurance or life 
insurance agents because they have re- 
ceived little attention from us in the 
past. Many are well educated including 
technical men who are easily sold. There 
are also the by-products of wife and 
juvenile insurance. There is an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the key 
men and thus open the door for busi- 
ness insurance. However, the most im- 
portant advantage is that at the time 
of immediate sale and program service, 
the way is paved for future sales based 
upon established requirements which 
can be met as income warrants, if we 
follow through. Therefore, salary sav- 
ings programs will take care of some 
of our future prospecting problems.” 

Furthermore, one of the most impor- 
tant points in selling salary savings is 
the over-all good which can be accom- 
plished, Miss Zepp declared. “It is a 
means to contact large, heretofore neg- 
lected markets, which must be reached 
through our present life insurance 
channels if we are to fulfill our right- 
ful place and work for the future pres- 
ervation of our country.” 


Women’s Role Is 
Increasing in Importance 
(Continued from Page 5) 


she said, that life insurance must be 
sold, and by someone who has the pro- 
fessional skill and understanding. 

She then introduced the speakers who 
were to demonstrate what women can 
do and are doing in the sale of life 
insurance. 


Personnel of Panels 


Participating in the first panel, which 
presented a discussion of the general 
market for women agents today, were 
Sarah B. Smith, Equitable Society, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., who told of the varied 
sources of new prospects; Hazel C. 
Herrmeyer, Penn Mutual Life, Minne- 
apolis, on the need for self-organiza- 
tion; Hazel B. Price, Union Mutual Life, 
Pittsburgh, career women; Elma Easley, 
California-Western States Life, Port- 
land, Ore., the war worker market; and 
Anna L, Wiswell, Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, six sources of women 
prospects. 

The discussion of specialized markets 
was opened by Lillian L. Joseph, Home 
Life, New York, who emphasized the 
need for attuning the sales approach 
to current trends. She was followed 


by Corinne V. Loomis, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston, who told of her 
use of a new Treasury regulation on 
option settlements; Helen B. Rockwell, 
National Life of Vermont, Cleveland, 
on short term or lump sum plans; Lor- 
raine L. Sinton, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Chicago, pension trusts, and Helen M. 
Zepp, Equitable Society, Chicago, sal- 
ary savings. 


Duff With Sheriff’s Rifles 

W. M. ODuff, Pittsburgh general 
agent of Equitable Society, cut a dis- 
tinguished figure in the Pittsburgh war 





Two Jim Rutherfords 
Engage in Persiflage 

The two James Rutherfords at the 
convention engaged in much persiflage. 
James E. Rutherford, the executive 
vice-president, was introducing James 
H. Rutherford, Phoenix Mutual man- 
ager at Cleveland, as his father, since 
James E.’s_ father’s initials were 
James H. 





bond parade. He was marching as a 
member of the Sheriff’s Rifles, he be- 
ing one of the most accurate shots of 
that organization. 





Taggart. 


Julian Price, Pres. 
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Sales By Women 


Analyzed By 
Beatrice Jones 


To meet the acute need for new 
agents, 


life companies are now turning 
to women, Bea- 
trice Jones, agen- 
cy assistant Guar- 
dian Life, New 
York, declared 
before the Wom- 
en Underwriters 
Section. Although 
women are not 
new to the busi- 
ness, the recog- 
nized need for 
their services is 
new and to de- 
velop this source 
of agents wisely, 
an analysis was 
made of business written by women. 

One hundred women, representing 26 
companies in 63 different localities, 
agreed to cooperate by furnishing fac- 
tual information on 10 recent sales to 
women. One-third of this group also 
supplied information on recent sales to 


Beatrice Jones 


men. 

Although it has long been held that 
women usually write small cases, it 
was found that 45% of sales by women 
are in amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,500; 19% from $2,500 to $5,000 and 
36% were cases of $5,000 or over. “This 
seems to show clearly that women are 
getting their full share of the sub- 
stantial cases sold today,” Miss Jones 
observed. 

Women sell 26% of their business 
to people unknown before the first in- 
terview, 54% to people known for more 
than one year, which represents the 
normal experience of both men and 
women since 74% of the people buy 
their life insurance from agents known 
to them, Miss Jones pointed out. 


Referred Leads Predominate 


In studying sources of prospects it 
was found that 49% of sales by women 
agents resulted from referred leads and 
12% from office leads. Only 5% of 
sales by women resulted from cold 
canvass. This tendency on the part of 
women agents to secure business from 
referred leads or endless chain method, 
seems to refute conclusively the old 
theory that women find their prospects 
among friends or relatives and when 
these sources are exhausted the woman 
agent is through. 


In regard to the number of inter- 
views necessary for closing a sale, it 
was disclosed that 61% of women’s 
sales are closed on the first interview, 
25% on the second and only 3% re- 
quired four or more interviews. 


Sales to men take a little longer. 
Women are able to close 47% of thosé 
on one interview, Miss Jones reported. 
“It seems quite reasonable that this is 
more because of the man prospect’s 
wish to prolong a pleasant experience 
than by the woman’s inability to work 
fast,” she added. “Seriously, it is un- 
doubtedly due to the more involved 
programming requirements of the aver- 
age case written for men.” 


Frequency of Payment 


The frequency of premium payments 
shows up well in sales by women as 
427% of all sales are paid annually; 
12% semi-annually; 26% quarterly; 
8% are single premiums and only 10% 
monthly. Women agents secure more 
annual premiums from men than from 
women, 46% from men; 40% from 
women. In more frequent premium pay- 
ments men and women show the same 
percentages. 

In 44% of the sales, the premium 
was collected when the application was 


signed; in 38% the premium was paid 
on delivery of the policy. Only 2% of 
women’s sales were paid by note and 
in only 6% was part of the premium 
paid in cash and the balance by note. 

In the use of printed material in 
selling, 67% of sales by women were 
made without such aid. However, 12% 
of sales were helped by the agent’s 
material. This disclosure shows the 
lack of attention given to printed ma- 
terial for use of women agents or wom- 
en prospects, Miss Jones pointed out. 

In regard to the specific purpose for 
which insurance was sold, the survey 
shows that 59% showed no specific 
purpose as compared to 70% in a sur- 
vey made of men agents in 1941. Sales 
by women to men were 67% general 
and only 55.5% of sales by women to 
women. On the sales to women, 44% 
were completed as to settlement details 
at the time the case was closed. 





More Intelligence Is 
Needed in Prospecting 
(Continued from Page 5) 

out”, between the years the youngest 
child arrives at the age of 18 and the 
widow attains 65, educational insurance 
for the child, juvenile insurance, read- 
justment funds, taxes and mortgage in- 
surance. 
Mortgage Cover Approach 

To find out if there is a mortgage on 
the prospect’s home, Mrs. Herrmeyer 
usually says: “Mr. Prospect, do you 
own your own home or are you buying 
it on contract?” If he replies he is buy- 
ing it on contract, she asks him if he 
wants his wife to carry out the terms 
of the contract or sell the home. 

“If he wishes the contract continued, 
I have found a convertible income con- 
tract, a combination of term and regu- 
lar insurance, the ideal contract. If he 
says he wishes her to sell, I usually talk 
a salary continuance of $50 per month 
for two years to make it possible for 
her to continue the contract until she 
can select a timely market for selling.” 


Sells Friends of Deceased 


Mrs. Herrmeyer related how she had 
read an incident where a policyholder 
died and the agent had sent circulars 
to the pall bearers. Shortly after read- 
ing that article, Mrs. Herrmeyer had 
a cousin die, leaving a widow and five 
minor children. “As he died intestate, 
this inspired me to discuss with rela- 
tives, and prospects secured through 
relatives as centers of influence, the im- 
portance of having a will. In all, 70 
prospects were developed — 39 in the 
family, 18 of whom I have written in 
the past six months for $80,176. My 
prospects included three ministers, six 
pall bearers, 12 honorary pall bearers, 
an attorney, men employed by the de- 
ceased in his business, American Le- 
gion friends, neighbors, and tradespeo- 
ple.” 





Sound Financial Policy 
for U. S. Strongly Urged 


(Continued from Page 5) 
tion, said he did not consider that there 
would be any conflict. 

George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Detroit, said it had been 
estimated than 98% of the voters in 
the United States have incomes of less 
than $7,500 and that the Bridges bill 
was intended to give them some meas- 
ure of relief. He quoted from a letter 
he had received from Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, expressing his ap- 
proval of the tax changes which the 
National association has advocated and 
declaring that if life insurance policy- 
holders were as well organized as some 
other groups there would be no ques- 
tion of their interests being protected. 

Another resolution adopted commends 
the work of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, the companies that have or- 
ganized and supported the Institute and 
the work of the directors. 
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Post-War Era 


Emphasis on 
Thrift Urged 


G. W. Stewart Cites Future 
Responsibilities and 
Opportunities of Agent 


Life underwriters have both a tre- 
mendous opportunity and responsibility 
in the winning of the war and chart- 
ing the course the nation will follow in 
the post-war era, George W. Stewart, 
Penn Mutual Life, Pittsburgh, declared 
in the Million Dollar Round Table hour. 

“We are the ones who, over the years, 
have convinced the American people 
that there is no other investment com- 
parable to life insurance, that saving 
is a virtue, and that waste is a crime. 
We know too that war and the after- 
math of war are a threat to all forms 
of saving. Therefore, we not only must 
continue to sell the people on an all- 
out effort to win this war quickly and 
efficiently, but we must also advocate 
as a group a well-planned course for 
the nation to follow in the years after 
the war.” 


Aid in War Effort 


In recounting what life men are 
doing to win the war, Mr. Stewart 
pointed out that against great odds 
and with reduced manpower “we have 
turned the tide of life insurance sales 
in the right direction and should end 
the year with a plus for 1948 over 1942, 
thus maintaining a flow of over $10,- 
000,000 a day from inflationary chan- 
nels into war bond purchases through 
the life companies.” 

Through the installation of payroll 
savings plans in 78,000 firms, life 
agents have been instrumental in the 
sale of more than $5,000,000,000 of war 
bonds since Pearl Harbor. 

“No one will ever be able to measure 
the stabilizing effect upon the morale 
and upon the finances of a nation at 
war resulting from our calm planning 
for the future security of men and 
their families—from merely sticking to 
our jobs,” Mr. Stewart observed. 


Views Post-War Era 


In considering the post-war period, 
Mr. Stewart declared the 100,000 life 
underwriters of the nation as trustees 
for 67 million policyholders, should pro- 
pose a well-planned course for the na- 
tion to follow: 

“1. Demand economy and efficiency in 
government — nation, state, and local. 
2. Demand a thorough study and a 
revamping of our taxing system to re- 
move injustices and to reward enter- 
prise and initiative. 3. Buy more life 
insurance.” 

The public can be made conscious of 
the first two needs “by publicity and 
by continuous pressure on our lawmak- 
ers, not only from us as individuals, 
but from us as an organization. This 
will take courage and patience, for it 
has rightly been said that the nearest 
thing to immortality is a government 
bureau.” 

To get the public to buy more life 
insurance aggressive selling will be 
necessary, for the public will be in a 
spending mood and will be tired of so- 
called sacrifices. “The patriotic urge to 
buy war bonds will have passed, but 
unless we can divert part of that 
money into long-term saving in the 
form of life insurance, this country will 
see a spending spree unparalleled in 
history. It will be accompanied by a 
tremendous inflation and then the his- 
tory of 1929 will be repeated. Also, 
unless we can increase the sale of life 
insurance and increase the flow of pre- 
miums into government bonds, the gov- 
ernment may be faced with a danger- 
ous refunding operation as war bonds 


Summarizes Discussions 
At Managers’ Session 














JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, Jr. 
Manager Sales Research Bureau 





are cashed. Thus, it will be patriotic 
to buy more life insurance.” 

However, there are other reasons for 
the purchase of life insurance in great- 
er quantities, Mr. Stewart pointed out. 
With high taxes and higher living cost, 
the wage earner cannot afford to build 
an income for his family and himself 
through usual investment methods. He 
must use the annuity principle not only 
because it costs less, but because he 
must have a safe, systematic method 
with pressure on him to continue it. 

High taxes and keen competition will 
prevent the small business man from 
building up reserves. This will result 
in greater borrowing to finance opera- 
tions. Business insurance will be an 
absolute necessity, unless he wants the 
business to die with him. Perhaps the 
bank will help point out the fallacy of 
carrying $100,000 fire insurance on his 
business and $5,000 insurance on him- 
self. “If that seems like exaggeration, 
I want to state now that I called on 
such a man less than 60 days ago,” 
Mr. Stewart observed. 

Educational insurance will be almost 
a “must” in the post-war world, Mr. 
Stewart predicted. Mortgage insurance 
will be needed for the tremendous 
building boom which lies ahead. 

“The more life insurance in force, 
the more conservative people will en- 
come and the more critical they will 
be of waste and inefficiency in govern- 
ment,” Mr. Stewart pointed out. “In- 
dustrial activity in this country will 
always have its peaks and valleys be- 
cause people’s buying comes in spurts. 
A spurt is ended by high prices, or by 
fear of the future caused by any num- 
ber of occurrences. Then unemployment 
starts and gathers momentum because 
the unemployed are forced to stop buy- 
ing on account of insufficient reserves. 
It is my belief that a cushion of sav- 
ings, much more substantial than in 
the past, in the form of life insurance 
cash values, together with unemploy- 
ment compensation will help check a 
depression. Also, the building of the 
cash value during a period of high 
business activity will tend to check a 
buying spurt and thus level off the in- 
dustrial curve. 

“So the reasons are there in this 
post-war world for the sale of more 
insurance. They are old reasons, but 
they are clearer and more compelling 
than ever before. It is also clear that 
we shall be in a fight against a spend- 
ing trend that will require courage, 
determination, and a great realization 
on our part of the value of life insur- 
ance, but let us not forget that we shall 
be guaranteeing the security and hap- 
piness of millions of families.” 
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Prepare Now to 
Meet Post-war 
Challenge 


Plans for Manpower 
Development Then 
Demand Action Now 


Post-war manpower development will 
be a challenge to trained leadership, 
A. F. Haas, Philadelphia manager of 
Mutual Life, declared in discussing that 
subject at the managers’ session. 
“We've got to keep on thinking in 
terms of those things which will lead 
us to a more permanent and economical 
growth,” he said. “We have to improve 
the magnetic value of this business.” 

“In connection with those who have 
left it to enter the armed services and 
the war industries, it’s going to be our 
job to demonstrate to these men that 
while they were away we took some 
definite steps to make this an even 
better business to which to return.” 


Four Questions Suggested 


At the outset Mr. Haas suggested 
a few questions that bear heavily upon 
the nature of manpower development 
in the post-war era: 

“1, Is the institution of life insurance 
doing all it can do to get itself in gear 
and in synchronism with the philosophy 
through which we hope to win the 
peace? 

“2. Are we doing all we can do right 
now to correct some of the weaknesses 
which we were fortunate enough to 
have called to our attention? 

“3. Are we keeping foremost in our 
minds that a public service institution 
can exist only so long as it continues to 
adequately and economically serve the 
largest segment of our population— 
that it is imperative that we go on the 
offensive against the forces that threat- 
en us from within—for we shall never 
suffer from attack without, unless we 
are in ill health within. 

“4, What else could we be doing to 
earn the right to that much talked 
about professional status? Are we keep- 
ing before us the fact that a business 
never becomes a profession by procla- 
mation but that on the contrary a pro- 
fessional status must be earned? We 
have to earn the right—as it were, to 
that classification by the public— 
whom we serve.” 


Must Improve Sales Reputation 


Before thinking in terms of post-war 
manpower development, he said, it’s 
tremendously important to respond to 
the challenge during this war period 
of getting ready for a more wholesome 
future. “When this war is over let’s 
not be accused of having done too little 
—too late. 

“There’s no use deceiving ourselves 
—we still face the responsibility of im- 
proving our sales reputation. We must 
build sales organizations capable of 
earning a professional service classifi- 
cation with an enthusiastic public de- 
mand for its continuance. Field man- 
agement and company management 
face a far reaching opportunity to earn 
a broader character of appreciation for 
the services of the field underwriter. 
Still higher standards of training, 
Supervision and production results per 
life underwriter must be achieved.” 

He said that the actuarial, under- 
writing, investment and legal depart- 
ments of life insurance companies have 
attained a degree of public esteem 
which should excite the ambitions, the 
jealousy and the imagination of the 
merchandising end of the business and 
Suggested that it has been guilty of 
worshipping a little too stubbornly and 
too persistently at the altar of aggre- 
gate volume without regard to the 





Nominating committee in session—Walter Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago; C. 


Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; E, W. 


Baker, John Hancock, 


Louisville, chairman; Lester Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, and Dudley Colhoun, 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 











number of sources from which the ag- 
gregate volume has arisen. 

“Is our compensation system ade- 
quately geared to inspire the building 
of producers or the building of bulk 
production?” he asked. “Do our finan- 
cial incentives adequately discourage 
the practice of exploiting poorly se- 
lected, poorly trained personnel, just to 
build a larger aggregate volume?” 

It is necessary to begin right now, 
he said, to think out means to improve 
the caliber of sales representatives and 
in that way build up the kind of man- 
power structure to which the business 
is so justly entitled. Every means must 
be explored for synchronizing and 
meshing the financial incentives of the 
field man, the supervisor and the man- 
ager or general agent, and thus provide 
broader incentives for increasing the 
volume of quality business per pro- 
ducer. 

A system must be developed that will 
more adequately inspire the manager 
to inspire the supervisor to inspire the 
field man to do the kind of job that 
management wants done. 

Preach One Thing, Do Another 

“Contractual relationships do not of 
and by themselves represent the ‘cure 
all’ but many of us will agree that 
we’ve been a great crowd for preaching 
one doctrine and then maintaining a 
system that is antagonistic to a degree 
—to the job we want done,” Mr. Haas 
said. 

“We’ve got to develop the leadership 
and management skill capable of com- 
peting for more of the kind of men this 
business needs. Our recruiting activities 
in many instances in the past have 
actually antagonized good public rela- 
tions. The methods we’ve used and the 
attitudes we’ve employed have run 
counter to the professional aspect we’ve 
preached about. We haven’t entirely 
won the public’s confidence in connec- 
tion with our capacity to select and 
train men and women in a manner in 
keeping with the true potential of this 
business. Our new personnel activities 
have not always reflected proper poise 
nor have they always taken a business- 
like pattern. 

“On the contrary, in some instances 
it’s been a blood and thunder activity 
of proselyting out of other industries, 
regardless of aptitudes. Public disre- 
spect of our new personnel operations 
still exists in some quarters. It’s time 
for us to engage in an orderly new 
personnel development program, in con- 
trast to the recruiting stations which 
have marked so many of our operations. 
We’ve got to do a better job of con- 
vincing the public that we really are 
selective. 

New Social and Economic Strata 

“In the post-war period we’re going 
to have new social and economic strata 
to deal with. It may very well be that 
our justification for operating as pri- 





vate institutions will be reexamined. 
When peace comes we’re going to have 
the benefit of making our selections of 
new personnel from men who have been 
educated to follow strict routines of 


living. Then there will be an abundance 
of men who have developed highly tech- 
nical skills. We’ve got to be ready to 
most carefully select and train and 
finance new personnel from a totally 
different type of audience. 

“We've got to do it with more poise 
—with more balance—and with more 
thoroughness, for we will have a new 
social environment in which to conduct 
our business. The training procedures 
should encompass a preliminary, inter- 
mediate and advanced course of study 
covering a longer period than that em- 
ployed in the past. More men have to 
be directed into the C. L. U. program 
of study. We’ll want to do a better job 
on that score. 

“The competition for men with sell- 
ing aptitudes will be keen as we shift 
our industries from a war to a peace- 
time economy. We’ve got to lay our 
foundations now—sink our pilings now 
—and set our thermostats for a new 
climate in which we will no doubt live 
when the war is won. We’ve got to 
prepare now.” 





R. B. Kegley, manager of the life de- 
partment of Moore, Case, Lyman, Hub- 
bard, Chicago, general agents of John 
Hancock, arrived Tuesday evening 
from Washington where he had been 
on a business mission. 
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West Virginia group at state presidents’ meeting—Harold Clonch, Metropoli- 
tan, Bluefield, president West Virginia association; W. G. Seymour, Metropolitan 
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sociation; David D. Taylor, Shenandoah Life, Clarksburg, past president West 


Virginia association. 


open presupposes that what is flowing 
through should be worth while. 

“All of us realize that when there 
are points of dissatisfaction about 
agency processes often those who are 
loudest in their protests are unable to 
suggest any practical solution to the 
problems or to offer any constructive 
help. Also, we know that some of tie 
bitterest criticisms of action taken or 
not taken in regard to matters which 
affect our business are sometimes 
raised by those who have little knowl- 
edge of what lies behind the measures 
to which they are objecting or what ef- 
forts are being made to correct the sit- 
uation, since it isn’t always possible to 
broadcast even the most result-produc- 
ing activities which have been under- 
taken. We meet this same situation 
among the people of the nation. We are 
convinced, however, that the demo- 
cratic form of government will work if 
our leaders have an intelligent under- 
standing of the problems to be faced 
and if our citizens are willing to sub- 
stitute voluntary cooperation for force. 
In the same way, democratic methods 
will work in our business if our leader- 
ship is willing to shoulder the necessary 
responsibilities and all the people in the 
business are willing to cooperate in 
reaching the desired objective,” Mr. 
Stevenson pointed out. 


Post-war Situation 


One of main post-war problems is to 
provide employment for all who are 
able and willing to work. Inextricably 
tied up with this aim, is the problem 
of providing “freedom from want” tv- 
ward the solution of which life insur- 
ance has certainly made an outstand- 
ing contribution, Mr. Stevenson de- 
clared. “What’s more, it can make a 
still more impressive contribution in 
the future if we are alert to the needs 
which today’s situation presents and if 
our operations are adjusted to meeting 
these needs. However, if life insurance 
is to play a leading role in the eco- 
nomic life of this nation, we cannot re- 
fuse to shoulder our share of social 
responsibility in solving economic prob- 
lems such as the problem of freeing 
people of our nation from want. 

“The position which life insurance 
holds in our national economy won’t be 
maintained by leaders who shut their 
eyes to the fact that we live in a chang- 
ing world and who offer the formulas 
of previous eras as the solution of pres- 
ent-day problems. It will be maintained 
only by leaders who have sufficient in- 
sight into the problems which confront 
our business to understand on what 
basis we can operate with maximum 
efficiency and enough foresight to adopt 
procedures which will enable life insur- 
ance to make its maximum contribu- 
tion to the economic life of the nation.” 

When it comes to the question of 


providing financial security for the peo- 
ple of the nation, Mr. Stevenson stated, 
“I’m the last person in the world who 
would urge that the institution of life 
insurance should abdicate in favor of 
the government in any situation where 
we feel or really know we can do the 
job better. But I’m also the last person 
in the world who would be willing to 
admit that life insurance leadership in 
this country was capable only of trav- 
eling over the old familiar roads and 
was no longer able to pioneer in the 
unexplored territory which economic 
changes may present. 

“T thoroughly disagree with those 
who believe that life insurance is ap- 
proaching what is often designated as 
a ‘mature industry’ which implies that 
about all it can do is to hold its own. 
This view may hold true if we aren’t 
willing to direct our operations over 
untried roads. But if we are willing to 
employ research in our business to the 
extent it is employed in the industrial 
field. mv feeling is that the possibilities 
of life insurance in this countrv have 
not even been scratched,” Mr. Steven- 
son declared. 


Vision Is Needed in 


Recruiting New Men 
(Continued from page 22) 


50% of his success. If she is willing to 
have him go into the business and real- 
izes that he is going to have a tough 
time for a couple years and is willing 
to fight through with him, chances are 
that we will go further, but if she does 
not feel that way, we end the inter- 
view and never hire him because we 
know he is licked before we can get 
him started,” Mr. Habermann declared. 

f all references and retail credit 
reports are satisfactory, the prospective 
agent is asked to visit the agency of- 
fice and at that time a contact is made 
with him and his field training ar- 
ranged. 

However, the agent must still qualify 
during the next 120 days at the home 
office training school. “If he does not 
qualify, the chances are he will not 
remain in the business, so we must 
be very careful in our selection. If we 
find a good man in the first place, train 
him carefully, supervise him, and bring’ 
him through, chances are he will be a 
grand success and be a real credit to 
his agency, his company, himself, and 
the business,” Mr. Habermann declared. 


Four L.A.A. Leaders on Hand 


Four prominent members of the Life 
Advertisers Association are on hand, 
including A. Scott Anderson, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, L.A.A. president; Alan 
M. Kennedy, Northwestern National 
Life, and Nelson A. White and Sumner 
Davis, of Provident Mutual, 











UNCLE SAM-— Sub- Agent 


Newspapers, magazines, radio — all the media of pub- 
licity a powerful government can organize are today fur- 
thering efforts to guide the bountiful flow of American 
dollars into channels of thrift. Life insurance is one of the 
recommended channels. Uncle Sam has become a sub- 
agent. 


Life Insurance men have increased statue and prestige 
in the eyes of millions. In their hands, as never before, lie 
opportunities to further the national well-being — oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities too — and for these, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters has long prepared. 


To members of the National Association convened this 
week in Pittsburgh to discuss these new responsibilities, 
Fidelity Mutual from thirty-six states, sends greetings and 
extends you an invitation to visit the Head Office in Phila- 
delphia — learn first hand how the reputation of "the 
Friendly Company" was won. 


i ik IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 

















INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

IMPORTANT POINTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 

GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 


E. A. ROBERTS, President. 
1. 


That your efforts with this company are 
being appraised by home office execu- 
tives who are salesminded. 


That the home office staff has intimate 
knowledge of conditions in the field 
through actual working experience. 


That the management has always di- 
rected financial policies to assure Great 
American Life men they are selling the 
soundest possible insurance values . . . 
in the form of truly "salable" contracts. 


GREAT 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON -KANSAS 
WILL S. THOMPSON, President 
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Better When Veterans Return 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ching back to the life insurance 
an “What,” he asked the mana- 
gers, “would you do if eight or 10 new 
men should walk into your office tomor- 
row ready to go to work?” He said the 
business should be prepared to receive 
the returning soldiers and get them 
back in operation in orderly fashion. — 

The American Society C. L. U. is 
very much preoccupied with post-war 
questions, he said. Its great objective 
is to have life insurance installed as a 
recognized college subject. Today men 
are going to college to be educated for 
a definite purpose, not just for a dose 
of culture and high class contacts. That 
idea of getting educated for a definite 
commercial purpose is likely to outlive 
the war and life insurance has its op- 
portunity to establish itself as one of 
the purposes for which men will go to 
college. The salesman, he declared, will 
be the man of the hour after the war. 
Technicians will be a glut on the mar- 
ket. 

The American College, he declared, 
is preparing to offer a refresher course 
after the war to life insurance men 
who have taken time out to rid the 
earth of some Japs and Germans. He 
pointed out that there is an immediate 
necessity for such an endeavor because 
already men are coming back from 
military service with medical dis- 
charges. 


Will Reduce Turnover 


Life insurance courses in college, he 
said, will tend to reduce turnover in 
the field, because a man who has had 
two or three years basic training in 
the business will not leave it impetu- 
ously. 

W. K. Niemann, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Des Moines, was the lead off man 
on the panel. He said that the average 
man fails because he hasn’t the will 
to work. Mr. Niemann is committed 
the idea of requiring an agent to do 
a minimum amount of work each week. 
He declared that more business is writ- 
ten between the fifteenth and twentieth 
interviews than during the first 15. 
For some strange reason, he said, men 
who get into selling, think they have 
the right to loaf. 

Mr. Niemann is working out a sys- 
tem of sound pictures for the training 
of men and he believes that this will 
prove to be a great development. 

W. A. Lonsford, Commonwealth Life, 
told something of the system under 
which the industrial agent operates and 
predicted that the ordinary companies 
will draw upon the experience of the 
— premium companies increasing- 


_Hugh Bell set the crowd on fire with 
his vigorous manner of presentation 
and by what he had to say. He said 
he believes that the manager must 
make his present automobile and _ his 
present agency last for the duration 
That ‘means putting only the best gaso- 
line in his car and nursing it and it 
means taking care of and developing 
what he has in his agency. 


Sink or Swim in 1931 


_Mr. Bell undertakes to provide a defi- 
nite working system and an exact 
prospecting method and he sees that 
the men do the things that they should 
do. He said he has seven full time men. 
They have paid for $7,200,000 business 
this year with no pension trust or 
group, but he remarked that he would 
be delighted to get a pension trust. 
That drew an appreciative chuckle from 
the audience, indicating that many have 
had the pension trust bug but have 
sold none. All of the men have done 
more than $200.000 already this year: 
four have sold more than $250,000 and 
one has passed the $700,000 mark. 

In 1931, Mr. Bell, said it was sink 
or swim. He got his organization to 
agree to follow a specific and definite 


pattern. Men who agreed to do so are 
still with the agency and prospering. 
His men work three nights a week and 
Mr. Bell puts in three nights, two with 
his men, helping to close and the third 
night prowling around looking for an 
agent. He gets his men to conduct three 
luncheon interviews each week. 


Managerial Ingredients 


W. A. Arnold, Penn Mutual, Harris- 
burg, cited as desirable managerial in- 
gredients—positive frame of mind, 
knowledge and enthusiasm, ability to 
select, train and inspire men. 

Mr. Arnold said that he has kept a 
careful record of his war activity con- 
tacts for future reference as centers 
of influence in recruiting and selling. 

Mr. Arnold has $58,000,000 insurance 
in force in his territory. He keeps a 
15-year record by counties of new pro- 
duction and that shows him where his 
attention is needed. In the future as 
in the past, he said, what will be needed 
is intelligent, enthusiastic leadership. 
The manager should eliminate the unfit 
agents and surround himself with su- 
perior men. 

A. J. Johannsen, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Brooklyn, appeared as chairman 
of the committee of the New York man- 
agers that has been tackling the agents 
compensation problem. His observations 
are reported elsewhere. 

Ben Williams referred to the fact 
that Mutual Life is engaged in train- 
ing program for the agent that is cur- 
rently active. This embodies a study 
program, planning program and pro- 
gram of motivating the agent to do 
what he should do. 

The agents service of the Diamond 
Life Bulletins is being used. Mutual 
Life emphasized “planning” rather 
than “time control”, finding that an 
agent rebels at the notion of anvbody 
controlling his time. The prospect file 
is emphasized along with a monthly 
work sheet and weeklv or dailv plan 
hook. Mr. Williams said that Mutual 
Life does not believe that it has the 
last word in the various elements of 
the program and that the important 
thing is to put any essentiallv sound 
program into actual operation. The only 
thing that is important is to have a 
system. he asserted. 

The Mutual Life retraining program 
is confined to those agents that have 
been with the comvanv a vear or more. 
The country is divided into five dis- 
tricts with a training man in charge 
of each. Those who follow through on 
the study and planning program and 
meet production requirements qualify 
for a three-day school. 

At the start 502 men were enrolled. 
Of that number 282 followed through 
for six months. That groun enjoyed 
a production increase of 46% during the 
first six months of this vear whereas the 
total production of Mutnal Life was 
off 5% for that period. Their average 
policy was $3,200 this year; $2.700 last. 

“A poor program that is followed is 
infinitely better than a good one that 
is abandoned,” he concluded. 

President Stevenson of Penn Mutual, 
the final speaker, said the stupendous 
task ‘of industrial reconversion can be 
met if American business leaders will 
apply to postwar problems the same 
progressive intelligence and incompar- 
able industry used to meet wartime 
emergencies. 


Peacetime Production Level 


“All the genius, initiative and vision 
of our industrial leaders will no doubt 
be drafted to achieve a peacetime pro- 
duction level which will provide full 
employment to utilize the greatest army 
of trained manpower in the nation’s 
history,” Mr. Stevenson said. “Ameri- 
can business is meeting magnificently 
the challenge of the war. Now it must 
prepare to meet the challenge of the 
peace. The need for alert and aggres- 


sive management and leadership will 
be more urgent than ever before. 

“When the war ends, the United 
States will be one of the main sources 
of supply for the world, with its indus- 
trial and production facilities expand- 
ed and intact. New frontiers of busi- 
ness must be created. The war stimulus 
which harnessed a great industrial na- 
tion to a military machine could be 
profitably used for the even greater 
task of creating new channels of pro- 
duction and modernizing old ones, and 
the drive, force and urgency of war- 
time tempo, if kept at white heat, will 
make possible the accomplishment of 
the tremendous job of reconversion and 
rehabilitation. 


Spirit of Aggression 


“We must carry the spirit of aggres- 
sion into private enterprise. Military 
men have learned the value of keeping 
in step. If industry attempts to use the 
old formulas, it will fall by the way- 
side. In order to dramatize the peace, 
we will need leaders who are pioneers, 
innovators, experimenters, even risk- 
takers. Stagnant and static leadership 
leads nowhere except into oblivion. 
There will be no business as usual after 
these ‘globallistics’ are over. We will 
need strong, vigorous and daring lead- 


ership. Obviously we cannot and should 
not scrap caution, good business judg- 
ment and deliberation, but we should 
cling tenaciously to ideas that are up- 
to-date. The war has shattered many 
precedents. 

“Armistice Day will be commence- 
ment day for a new type of American 
business leadership,” he declared. 

At the outset several trophies were 
presented to managers associations. 
Earl Schwemm, Great-West Life, ac- 
cepted a trophy for Chicago; Charles 
E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, for Los 
Angeles; Jack Havens, for Hartford. 
A special award was given New York 
City for its agents compensation study 
and Mr. Johannsen came forward to 
take it. Honolulu got a cup and it is 
to be presented by Lt. Comm. C. J. 
Zimmerman, now stationed there, he 
being a former N. A. L. U. president. 

Grant Taggart was introduced and 
gave a talk. E. M. Aiken, Pittsburgh 
association president, extended greet- 
ings. 

Mr. Bethea recalled that A. E. Pat- 
terson, now executive vice-president of 
Mutual Life, was the first chairman of 
the managers section when the meet- 
ing was held in Pittsburgh 12 years 
ago. 

(Continued on Page 32) 








\Weg % , “LIFE INSURANCE S 
MES Ff GEARED FOR VICTORY!” 














® The War Council theme emphasizes the importance of life insurance, and 
the great contributions of life insurance men, to the war effort. These two 
factors are all important in the establishment of a sound post war economy. 
The Berkshire Life has been “thinking ahead” and has already taken several 
important steps. IT HAS DEVELOPED: 


THE BUDGET PLAN for pre- 
mium payments in a convenient, 
sound and thrifty manner. 


THE TRIANGLE PATTERN OF 


MERCHANDISING life insurance in 


an understandable and effective way. 


THE RATE BOOK OF NEEDS to facilitate the pre- 
sentation of life insurance service, clearly and con- 
cisely, in the solution of the twenty three basic needs. 
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Professional Technique Viewed 


(Continued from page 14) 


mental regulations in pension trusts, 
and a rapidly changing panorama of 
tax problems with respect to personal 
insurance. 

Why is it necessary for a life under- 
writer to know about such things? 
These are the problems men are facing 
and for which they must in some way 
find a solution. If the underwriter can 
help them, they will come to him with 
their problems. The perfect solution in 
many instances, and the only solution 
in some cases, is to be found in life 
insurance. 


Plan Each Case 


(2) These successful underwriters 
plan each case with the same meticulous 
care which characterizes a surgeon’s 
preparation for a delicate surgical op- 
eration. Before using the knife, the 
surgeon subjects his patient to a num- 
ber of tests in order to make sure that 
all conditions are favorable for a suc- 
cessful operation. The underwriter in 
preparing his case assembles informa- 
tion about the prospect, his family, his 
business relationships, his estate, his 
interests, etc. It may take a long time 
to assemble and verify this data, but 
when the time comes to begin opera- 
tions he is able to proceed with a full 
understanding of the problems. Some- 
times he organizes this information into 
a plan that is prepared with all the pre- 
cision and refinements of an engineer’s 
report. Sometimes he uses it in a con- 
ference that is conducted apparently 
extemporaneously; but always, his pro- 
cedure is based upon complete data that 
has previously been organized with 
minute care. 

How can the underwriter afford to 
spend so much time on a case when he 
may never even get to see the prospect, 
particularly if he expects to wait for 


the prospect to call him? This question 
was answered by one underwriter as 
follows: “How can so many agents 
afford to sit around the office swapping 
yarns, or going fishing or taking after- 
noons off to see ball games? I spend 
these hours getting ready for a client 
I may never see,” he said, “but don’t 
feel sorry for me. I am continually put- 
ting forces into motion which may cause 
this client to call me. For instance, he 
may see one of my reports prepared for 
his business associate. I know what 
some of his problems are and he needs 
help from someone. The chances are in 
my favor that he’ll call me.” 


Conference Atmosphere 


(3) The third characteristic which is 
common to these professional type un- 
derwriters is their method of conduct- 
ing interviews in the “conference atmos- 
phere.” These underwriters are sincere- 
ly interested in helping the client and 
in order to be in a position to give 
sound counsel, they encourage the client 
to tell his story. Usually, the mere re- 
cital of the facts establishes the prob- 
lem and the underwriter knows the so- 
lution. Sometimes the solution calls for 
additional life insurance; sometimes it 
doesn’t. In either case, the underwriter 
keeps faith with the trust placed in 
him and advises the client accordingly. 


Motivation Methods 


Do these underwriters use emotional 
appeal to motivate action? Mr. Stark 
asked. Most assuredly they do, he de- 
clared. They use the most powerful mo- 
tivation in all the realm of psychology, 
the life situation, the problems out- 
lined and recognized by the client. 

To illustrate, Mr. Stark told of a wid- 
ow, age 79, who went to see one of 
these professional underwriters recent- 
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sends congratulations to a fine group of fight- 
ing men—Life Underwriters who are respon- 


sible for the solvency of the American home. 


You have a vital job and you are doing it ina 


finer manner than ever before. 











Our best wishes to the men behind the men 
behind the guns. The financial stability 
of the Home Front is yours to de- 


fend. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
| FRANKFORT, INDIANA 























Like Ham and Eggs 


When a person buys personal protection it should be 
COMPLETE. Why insure one's life and leave his earning 
power subject to interruptions due to accidents and sick- 
nesses? Why insure earning power (working time) and 
leave the family unprotected in case of his untimely 
death? 


COMPLETE PROTECTION is what its name implies— 
Life Insurance and Income Protection (Accident and 
Health) — sold on one application, put in one policy 
jacket, with one total premium. These two coverages 


GO TOGETHER like ham and eggs. 


Our Field Force has found that the average Complete 
Protection sale involves a much larger premium than the 
average Life-only or AH-only sale, and therefore more 
commission. Often it is sold more easily than single 
coverage. 


We make the sale of Complete Protection a simple 
matter — with a time-proved lead service to find pros- 
pects, a Sales Graph to make the interview run smoothly, 
and a Sales Guide to explain how to use the Graph. 


Our descriptive folder on Complete Protection (No. 
610) will be sent on request to any one interested in look- 
ing into the possibilities of making more money. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 South Dearborn Street — Chicago 3, Ill. 
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At Travelers headquarters—J. S. Reber, assistant superintendent of agents; 
H. H. Armstrong, vice-president; W. W. Hampe, Pittsburgh manager, and J. O. 


Hoover, superintendent of agents. 


ly. She was accompanied by her married 
daughter, an only child. Another client 
had told her of the assistance this 
underwriter had given him with his 
estate plans. The discussion revealed 
that she needed a substantial amount 
of cash in order to pay the estate tax 
liability at her death. He asked her to 
whom she was going to leave her prop- 
erty after her death and she pointed 
to her daughter. Why not distribute 
some of it now as a gift and reduce the 
death taxes? This idea, together with 
a suggested outline for a new will, was 
the solution to problems about which she 
had been gravely concerned, and the 
first conference was finished, except 
that the daughter spoke up and said 
she thought she ought to have $25,000 
of life insurance. When the underwriter 
asked her why, she said she had an 
estate inherited from her father. 


Suggests Study of Situation 

“Why $25,000?,” he asked, to which 
she replied, “I don’t know, but I pre- 
sume there’ll be some taxes to pay.” 
Then he said, “Before we apply for 
insurance wouldn’t it be better to make 
a study of your situation and determine 
the amount needed,” to which she 
agreed. 

She later bought $75,000 of insurance 
because the underwriter, as a result of 
having created the conference atmos- 
phere, was able to employ skillful mo- 
tivation. The daughter had witnessed a 
compelling life drama in her mother’s 
situation and problems which did not 
lend themselves to easy solution. She 
could visualize herself in her mother’s 
place years later and she did not want 
to face it unprepared. Her reaction was 
therefore perfectly natural. 


Follow-through 


_ (4) The fourth common character- 
istic is the complete follow-through job 
which these professional underwriters 
do. They bring the client and attorney 
together for will preparation; they as- 
semble beneficiary settlement agree- 
ments for the client’s signature; they 
Supervise details in connection with 
gifts and advise as to motives which 
will support the gift against possible 
Treasury Department attacks based on 
the theory of “gifts in contemplation 
of death”; they remind the client that 
the tax reporting date is near at hand; 
they keep their clients advised regard- 
ing changes in the law and court de- 
cisions affecting the client’s estate. In 
short, they provide a multitude of serv- 
Ices, some of which do not come within 
the province of the client’s other ad- 
visers to perform. That these services 
are all extremely important is evident 
from a mere recital of them; that the 
client is deeply grateful is an entirely 
natural reaction; that the underwriter’s 
time investment pays good dividends is 
not surprising. 

One professional underwriter told 
Mr. Stark that he could trace a larger 





percentage of his business directly to 
these indirect services than to any other 
of his activities. “It sounds pretty 
simple but I wonder how many of us 
are doing it?” Mr. Stark observed. 

(5) The fifth common characteristic 
of these professional underwriters is 
the unusual prestige-building activities 
in which they engage in addition to 
those in which every successful under- 
writer participates. For example: one 
underwriter mails a letter every month 
to established and prospective clients 
embodying comments on changes in 
laws or court decisions affecting estates. 
The style ‘of the letter is impersonal 
and detached—no visible effort being 
made to sell anything, but rather a 
studied attempt to furnish pertinent 
information which is of interest to 
estate owners and which might not 
otherwise be called to their attention. 
The cumulative effect of these letters, 
while more difficult to trace than some 
other types of activities, is felt to be a 
sound investment. 


Books on Estate Problems 


Another underwriter wrote a book in 
a style designed to interest the layman 
who has estate problems. This book is 
placed in the hands of selected pros- 
pects, usually by a mutual friend but 
sometimes by the underwriter himself. 

(6) The sixth common characteris- 
tic of these underwriters is their will- 
ingness to make a sizable money in- 
vestment in their practice. Some have 
elaborate offices with secretaries, etc.; 
others prefer less pretentious surround- 
ings. But all of them spend money each 
year in getting business. For the most 
part, they are wise investors. They may 
buy books and published services, pre- 
pare elaborate reports, or distribute 
football tickets to clients. 


Urges Self-examination 


“Now, let us get down to brass tacks 
and do a job of self-examination,” Mr. 
Stark urged. “If the service our clients 
receive does not measure up to our 
ideals regarding the quality of the serv- 
ice to which, in our opinion, they are 
entitled, and if we are not satisfied 
with the amount of compensation we 
receive from our work, then perhaps it 
will be profitable for us to use the yard- 
stick which the professional under- 
writers employ in the building of their 
careers. 

“Can we pay the price in study and 
effort to become thoroughly informed? 
We have the time—why do we not in- 
vest it in our own advancement? Do we 
lack vision? Then let’s proceed forth- 
with to get an inspiration from some- 
one but do not further delay the lifting 
and broadening of our horizon. 

“Can we prepare our cases with me- 
ticulous care? Certainly we can when 
we have paid the price to become thor- 
oughly informed. 


“Can we conduct interviews in the 
‘conference atmosphere’? Most assur- 
edly we can when we have achieved a 
broad informational background. We 
will then be free from the urge to do 
all the talking and our client will have 
an opportunity to tell his own story. 
With this more complete information 
about his problems, we will be in a 
position to suggest sound and accep- 
table solutions. 

“Can we follow through and give our 
clients complete service? No one can 
keep us from doing this when we know 
what to do and when we observe the 
effect which these services have on our 
income. 

“Can we participate in unusual pres- 
tige-building activities? With the vision 
we will have achieved as part and par- 
cel of our professional underwriting, 
we will see new avenues for self- 
expression. This will come as certainly 
as we grow in stature. 

“Can we spend a sizable amount of 
money in securing our business? Per- 
haps not at the moment, but neither 
could the top-notch underwriter at first. 
As our production grows, however, we 
can and we will invest more cash in 
our own careers. 

“There is no valid reason why we 
should not become professional under- 


writers,” Mr. Stark declared. “When 
enough men achieve such a status, then 
it may be said with propriety that life 
underwriting is a profession. When that 
day comes the underwriter will share 
in full measure the public esteem now 
enjoyed by the institution of life in- 
surance. The protection needs of the 
American home will be served with the 
skill and the wisdom that will help to 
preserve it as the solid foundation sup- 
porting the nation’s strength and great- 
ness. The underwriter will achieve in- 
ward satisfaction and material rewards 
commensurate with his contribution to 
his country’s well-being because he will 
know in his own heart that he has 
added measurably to the sum total of 
human happiness.” 





Supervision of Tomorrow 
Found in Industrial Field 


(Continued from page 23) 
insurance protection to the public will 
reach an irreducible minimum. One of 
the things for which all of us most 
constantly strive is raising the stand- 
ards of performance of those who are 
the shock troops of life insurance—the 
thousands of life underwriters.” 


THE NEW INSURANCE 


MONEY MAKER 


issued by the 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


money in these times. 


w rd 


This PLAN will not interfere with your present business. 
ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first commis- 


sions and large renewal commissions will return you 
TEN TIMES the earnings of the same volume of life 
insurance alone under our plan. 


4. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal income as 
you would in ten years writing the life insurance alone 


under our plan. 


5. This Contract Pays All Ways: 


If you live too long. 


If you do not live long enough. 


If you are disabled. 


We have a NEW PLAN to enable you to make more 


If you have an emergency need for cash. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


| 
Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company © 


MONMOUTH, 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 
| 


ILLINOIS 
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Second General Session 
Is Outstanding 


’ (Continued from Page 29) 


presiding and with the American Col- 
lege conferment being conducted. At 
this period the new C. L. U.’s get their 
wings. Talks are being made by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, president, and Dr. David 
McCahan, dean of the American Col- 
lege. The supervisors are holding a 
dinner meeting with John C. Sheedy of 
Pittsburgh presiding and the main talk 
being given by Vincent B. Coffin, vice- 
president of Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Also during the day the joint commit- 
tee on agents compensation is having a 
significant meeting. 


American College Hour 


Progress made by the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters was recount- 
ed by Julian S. Myrick, vice-president 
Mutual Life of New York, in his in- 
troductory remarks during the Ameri- 
can College Hour. Mr. Myrick is board 
chairman of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. He urged local as- 
sociations to aid in promoting and 
improving educational and training 
facilities. 

George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit, president American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, introduced the next speaker. 

Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, Phil- 
adelphia, one of the most popular life 
insurance speakers, presented a con- 
vincing and thought provoking series 
of “musts” and “shoulds” for improv- 
ing the life insurance business. Cover- 
ing every phase of the business, Mr. 
Bendiner’s talk provided a stimulating 
high point for the meeting. 

A strong plea for program selling 
as the best way to add to the happi- 
ness of the buyer was made by E. L. 
Reiley, Cleveland general agent of 
Penn Mutual Life. He outlined the 


basic principles back of the program 
idea and told how they are put into ap- 
plication in his agency, with illustra- 
tions of the actual sales talk used. 

One of the most popular features of 
the National association meetings is the 
Million Dollar Round Table hour. This 
year outstanding million dollar produc- 
ers spoke. Ron Stever, Equitable So- 
ciety, Pasadena, Cal., retiring chairman 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
presided. 

The opportunities and responsibilities 
of the post-war era were analyzed by 
George W. Stewart, Penn Mutual Life, 
Pittsburgh. It is vital that life agents 
do their utmost to convert savings into 
life insurance after the war to prevent 
a buying spree that might lead to an- 
other depression, he declared. 

Methods used by successful agents 
who are rendering a professional serv- 
ice were analyzed by Loren D. Stark, 
Connecticut Mutual, Houston. An in- 
creasing number of agents have estab- 
lished themselves as professional under- 
writers in their communities and this 
trend is being accelerated by the great- 
er awareness by the public of the vital 
service which life agents can render. 
Agents are coming to realize that the 
parade is moving ahead and that they 
must join it or find themselves left 
behind, Mr. Stark declared. 


Hoffman Stresses Initiative 


A stimulating report on the progress 
and aims of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development of which he is 
chairman, was presented by Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation. In solving the numerous 
and complex problems which peace will 
bring, every business man must play 
his part. It is vital that post-war plan- 
ning be started now, he declared. “The 
economic ‘climate’ must be favorable 
to the expansion of enterprise and all 
policies that stifle initiative and inter- 
fere with expanding expansion and 
employment must be changed.” 








Soldiers of Security! 
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guards of the 


American Home— 
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ForcInG AHEAD 
WITH THE SOUTH! 


With a reduced agency force because of men in the 
armed services, the new ordinary business of Protective 
Life for the first six months of 1943 showed an increase of 
92°% over the first six months of 1942. 


New ordinary ''paid-for,"" and increase in ordinary insur- 
ance in force, for the first six months of 1943 were the 
greatest for any semi-annual period in the Company's 
history. 

10-YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH 


Insurance in Force 
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Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Washington, D. C. 
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Che LIFE UNDERWRITER 


A “Good Soldier’"— On The 
Firing Line and At Home 


Thousands of Life Underwriters are fighting 
for Freedom on world-wide battle fronts to- 
day. 

Those remaining at home likewise are per- 
forming valiant service for Victory... through 
the sale of War Bonds and Life Insurance to 
provide financial security for millions of Amer- 
ican families; by servicing insurance already 


owned; by waging relentless and ceaseless 
warfare against the ever-present threat of 
inflation. 

Sincere greetings and best wishes to all 
Life Underwriters in attendance at the 1943 
NALU convention. 


C ENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(MUTUAL) 
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Big Demand for 
Short Term 


Helen Rockwell Gives 
Examples of Sales to 
War Prosperous 


There is a combination of circum- 
stances in today’s investment market 
which creates a demand for short term 
or lump sum plans along conservative 
lines, and the public has come to real- 
ize that nothing is safer than contracts 
sold by life insurance companies, Helen 
B. Rockwell, National Life, Vt., Cleve- 
land, pointed out before the Women 
Underwriters Section. 

As a consequence of the universal 
feeling of insecurity in these times men 
and women are seeking financial secur- 
ity for themselves and their families. 
Those whose incomes are increased di- 
rectly or indirectly by war industries 
have the money to pay for it, many for 
the first time in their lives. Incidental- 
ly, because of the scarcity of other com- 
modities they can’t buy much else and 
are practically compelled to save their 
excess earnings. 


Interested in Short Term Investments 


Because of the uncertainty as to how 
long the present situation will last, they 
are interested in short term invest- 
ments, something they can pay for 
either at once or in the next two or 
three years at the most. They are not 
so much interested in long time com- 
mitments, Miss Rockwell said. 


Because of high income taxes these 
potential prospects are attracted to a 
plan of investment that defers the in- 
come to some later date, when presum- 
ably they will be in a lower tax brack- 
et, as for example at retirement. 


The favorable tax status of insur- 
ance and annuities with discounted 
prepaid premiums has a direct appeal 
to a certain group of buyers. Miss 
Rockwell cited several typical cases of 
this type which she said can be dupli- 
cated in almost any community. 


Examples Are Cited 


A 50-year-old machine tool salesman 
earning $30,000 a year as contrasted 
to a pre-war average of $5,000, wanted 
a safe place to “salt away” about 
$8,500 of a $10,000 bank account. When 
shown the savings, annuity, tax and es- 
tate advantages of prepaid discounted 
premiums he bought a $10,000 15-year 
endowment. To absorb probable 1943 
and 1944 excess earnings he took an 
additional $10,000 term. He expects to 
convert this in 1943 and 1944, 

A 21-year-old machinist’s helper with 
$500 saved from a war job was leav- 
ing for Honolulu under contract with 
the navy for two years, and had made 
arrangements for the major portion of 
his salary to be paid to his sister. A 
$5,000 20-year endowment absorbed two 
years’ premiums, which he paid in cash 
and his sister is to pay the remaining 
premiums under the discount plan from 
his f€arnings as fast as she can. The 
motivating factor seemed to be that of 
building up a reserve for him to fall 
back on upon his return. 


Income Is Stepped Up 


A 50-year-old manufacturer’s agent 
selling war supplies, with an income 
of $25,000 as contrasted to a previous 
average of $5,000, requested a plan 
that would absorb about $600 per 
month and which could be paid for in 
a year and a half—which he felt was 
about as long as the war would last. 
A chart was set up illustrating $10,000 
fifteen payment life with an annual 
payment each month discounted, for 15 


months. He bought this in January and 
already has seven years paid in and his 
check comes in regularly each month. 
A woman aged 41, the owner of a 
small war plant and in a very high 
income bracket, was approached with 
the idea of “salting” some of her large 
profits while business was booming. She 
was shown a brief outline illustrating 
that a lump sum investment of $25,000 
at her present age would be worth 
$30,000 in 14 years, or would guaran- 
tee her $140 monthly for life. She was 
examined the next day for $14,000 in- 
come insurance at 55 and paid two 
years’ premiums, with the idea of com- 
pleting the balance as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Before the expiration of 60 days 
she was seen again by appointment 
and shown a company telegram author- 
izing the issuance of another contract 
for like amount, and complimented on 
her good fortune. She promptly wrote 
her check for two years’ premiums on 
this second policy. There are other 
women in the country today who could 
and would put $50,000 into advance 
premiums, if shown the tax and annu- 
ity advantages of such investments. 


Gift Sales Possibility 


Miss Rockwell cited another case il- 
lustrating the gift angle. A woman cli- 
ent received from a death claim a sum 
of money from the return of cash val- 
ues for single premium retirement an- 
nuities she had purchased on her de- 
ceased daughter’s life. In settling this 
claim it was suggested that she might 
like to give this money to her two other 
children. After being shown the estate 
and gift tax advantages to both her 
and her children she promptly turned 
over the checks to pay all advance dis- 
counted premiums on income insurance 
on their lives. 


Excellent Sources of Leads 


Excellent sources of leads for such 
business are bankers, attorneys, and ac- 
countants, particularly the last group, 
Miss Rockwell pointed out. Women 
C.P.A.s are very busy now, and many 
of their accounts are the smaller war 
plants, Their clients are asking for in- 
surance advice, and frequently the au- 
ditor will recommend insurance and ar- 
range the interview. The auditor is 
quick to appreciate the tax advantages 
of this plan of insurance and his client 
usually relies implicitly upon his judg- 
ment. 

Interest in plans similar to these is 
to be found where there is new money, 
Miss Rockwell emphasized. It may have 
been acquired by sudden high wages in 
war industries. It may have come from 
inheritance or death claims on life in- 
surance. “Watch particularly the man- 
ufacturing plants in your community 
that have been converted to war pro- 
duction. Not only the executives but 
the plant foreman and superintendents 
are in a position to make lump sum in- 
vestments. Get acquainted with their 
wives if you can’t get to them directly. 
Often the wives have the final say, 
anyway, particularly today when the 
men are so busy. 

“This type of business is good for 
the duration. Make the most of your 
opportunities while they last. You will 
be helping your client save for a fu- 
ture depression, your country fight both 
the war and inflation, and at the same 
time will be insuring your renewal in- 
terest in this business,” Miss Rockwell 
declared. 





Higgins, Taylor on Hand 

E. P. Higgins, superintendent of sales 
promotion of Sun Life of Canada at 
the home office, was joined in Pitts- 
burgh by Seth C. H. Taylor, superin- 
tendent of eastern United States terri- 
tory, who went from Chicago, the west- 
ern limit of his broad territory. 





The Pittsburgh meeting makes the 
20th N.A.L.U. convention which Frank 
A. Post, news editor of The National 
Underwriter, has attended. 


THE 


H. K. LINDSLEY, PRES 


pe ouly CUE MAN UOW eee 


a very young man... just five years old. Taking 
Daddy’s place is a pretty big job, but he will do it 
in the years to come. For through Life Insurance, 
John preserved for us our heritage of Liberty, 
thatis America. His faith is our faith. His strength, 


our strength. 


Just a few pews away sits Bill Brown, the man 





who wrote our Insurance. He knows how near 
we came to losing this heritage. The times when 
the load seemed almost too much for us to carry. 
Those were the times he counseled us, encour- 
aged us, worked with us. Yes, our fight has been 


his fight too. We have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 
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Thought Provoking “Musts” 


(Continued From Page 4) 


it is repeated that now is the time to 
plan the future of our business. 

“Selection must be made with greater 
care, more emphasis must be placed 
upon personal interviews to establish 
the objectives of the man who wants 
to come into our business. We must 
know something of his background, his 
family, and his friends. He must be 
told that he must make sacrifices to 
succeed. We should not be impressed 
by his need for a job or his need for 
immediate income. Any salary program 
which may be developed must not be 
a lure to the inefficient in other types 
of business. We should pay some atten- 
tion to the personal qualities which he 
must possess. He must have a capacity 
for friendliness. He must have human 
understanding and sympathy. He must 
be capable of a developed imagination. 
He must have vision. He must have 
the characteristics upon which success 
can be built. Sound selection cannot be 
predicated upon questionnaires alone. 
And there must be ample time and op- 
portunity for the individual to study 
the business and for the business to 
study the individual before we can feel 
that we have developed sound selection 
methods.” 





STUDY TRAINING 





The training of new underwriters is 
deserving of intensive analysis and 
study, Mr. Bendiner pointed out. 
“Training must not stop with the 
mere explanation to an underwriter 
of the rudiments of the business, the 
policies issued by the company, and 
some simple fundamentals in the tech- 
niques of salesmanship. Training with 
each man can be accomplished only by 
personal effort. The basic fundamentals 
for success in our work are human 
qualities. The mere accumulation of 
factual] data does not make a success- 
ful underwriter. A man who has been 
successful in selling commodities and 
other services is not necessarily success- 
ful as an underwriter. The successful 
underwriter must not be too theoretical 
nor may he be too practical, but it is 
common knowledge that our successful 
men are those who possess determina- 
tion, vision, imagination and under- 
standing. Training must place _ its 
emphasis upon the privilege to serve 
rather than the opportunity to sell. 
Supervision Important 

“Training and supervision must be 
closely linked together. In the training 
period, an underwriter must not be per- 
mitted to become discouraged because 
he has not produced sales. Nor must 
he be contrasted with successful men 
at the moment, so that he becomes dis- 
couraged because new business has not 
as yet been produced. But during the 
training period, we must carefully fol- 
low the progress of the man to ascer- 
tain whether he is developing a grasp 
of his business. Is his work being ana- 
lyzed under competent supervision? Has 
he been given training in fact-finding 
and is he building a genuine prospect 
file? Is each case examined under com- 
petent supervision, not alone to con- 
summate a sale, but to point out the 
possibilities which may exist and the 
manner in which substantial cases can 
be developed? Are imaginative life 
situations discussed to inculcate in the 
mind of the underwriter the ability to 
create? Are we fostering and encour- 
aging improved minds and men? Or 
are we merely grinding out printed 
material and labeling it a training 
course?” 


Supervisor Should Be Considered 


“Supervision should be given more 
thought,” Mr. Bendiner declared. “Are 
we compensating the supervisor in di- 


rect ratio to the new business produc- 
tion of new men, or are we rewarding 
the supervisor in consequence of the 
improved quality of the men trained? 
Are we developing supervisors on a 
quality basis? Are we certain that su- 
pervisors possess the qualifications suf- 
ficient to permit them to train under- 
writers on a professional basis? Does 
the supervisor encourage the develop- 
ment of the underwriter or does he 
indirectly discourage the underwriter 
by bending backwards in his effort to 
be helpful? It is not always the proper 
solution to have a supervisor go with 
an underwriter to a prospect in an 
effort to close a case. He may be devel- 
oping in the underwriter an inferiority 
complex. Have we studied through su- 
pervision enough to know whether we 
are building manpower or producing a 
temporary result by the mere comple- 
tion of sales?” 


What About Managers? 


“What should we do about the general 
agent or manager?” Mr. Bendiner 
asked. “These men should be men of 
vision. To an extent, production quotas 
are vital, but there are few if any es- 
tablished agencies or branch offices in 
the country in which the volume of new 
business approaches the volume of in- 
surance in force in that agency or 
branch office. It is the responsibility of 
the general agent or manager to see 
that every policyholder in his office is 
receiving the highest quality of service. 
Can this be done if the primary test of 
success is the new production, or the 
acquisition of new underwriters? 

“The general agent must be an in- 
spiration to his office. He must be cre- 
ative. He must recognize changes which 
occur in markets, in living habits, in 
behaviorism, and in the fundamental 
psychology of the policyholders and 
agents who look to him for service and 
leadership. In his relation with his 
company, he must be put in position, 
financially and otherwise, to so conduct 
his office as to give the highest quality 
of policyholder service. He must hhve 
the facilities in his office to do pro- 
gramming, to make visual presenta- 
tions, to give tax information, to give 
technical advice about the business of 
insurance, but in so doing’ he must be 
careful not to create a mechanical office 
and lose personal touch with his under- 
writers and their development. 





COMPENSATION 





“We must continue our studies in 
the field of compensation to the under- 
writer, the supervisor and the general 
agent or manager. We must recognize 
the changes which have occurred in the 
business, particularly with reference to 
the lowered ratio which prevails be- 
tween new business and business in 
force. We must completely divorce the 
necessity for obtaining new business 
from service given to old policyholders. 
We should have ‘recognized long ago 
that compensation for  policyholder- 
service is unrelated directly to the sale 
of new insurance, and that their im- 
proper combination in the past has 
brought to some policyholders an un- 
wholesome pressure for the sale of new 
insurance or has permitted a deteriora- 
tion of the service to which the policy- 
holder is entitled. We must be open- 
minded on the question of minimum 
salaries and yet preserve the incentive 
which commission earnings provide. 
We must recognize that the mere in- 
troduction of a new pension plan for 
agents is not a complete solution of 
the compensation problem, if quality 
men are to be obtained and retained. 
Must Study Problem 

“The time is ripe for conscientious 
study of the problem predicated upon 


a break with the traditions of the past. 
Expense limitations must be recog- 
nized, to be sure, but the practice of 
paying a high first year commission, 
without a salary base, and the pay- 
ment of continuing renewal commis- 
sions for a limited period of time, un- 
related to the service to be rendered, 
and ignoring the service to be given 
in the years which follow the normal 
renewal period, should not be main- 
tained merely because it has been done 
in the past. 

“And fundamental to all of these 
things, is the need to review the edu- 
cational background and development 
of every man connected with the under- 
writing phase of the business, whether 
he be underwriter, supervisor, general 
agent or manager. The institution of 
life insurance cannot be viewed apart 
from the world in which it exists. 
Trained life insurance men must know 
the fundamentals of economics, the fun- 
damentals of finance, the fundamentals 
of government, the fundamentals of 
sociology, the fundamentals of life in- 
surance, the basic principles in selling. 
They must have a knowledge of and 
develop a profound interest in human 
beings, human nature, the thinking and 
behavior of people. Education is not 
static. Rather, it is a continuing proc- 





ess and we must look to our colleges 
and universities to continue to take 
into their curricula these courses of 
study. 

“The American College of Life Un- 
derwriters has brought to each and al] 
of us the opportunity to develop our- 
selves. It has emphasized and reem- 
phasized that a professional concept of 
our business must rest upon a firm, 
sound education in all of the fields 
which directly or indirectly touch our 
business. 

“The present upsurge of business 
and that which will follow the war 
must not swerve the companies from a 
program which limits the field of un- 
derwriters to full-time career men. The 
war has justifiably interrupted this 
program, but there can be no argument 
that the opportunities in the business 
and the requirements of the business, 
particularly in the metropolitan areas, 
require the full time energies and abili- 
ties of its field men. But they must 
have certainty of income with a mini- 
mum income assured, assurance of 
compensation for policyholder service 
independent of new business, assurance 
of retirement benefits, and incentives 
for intelligent effort. 

“From the public point of view, we 
must recognize the changes which have 





ber 1, 1907. 


A. A. Rydgren, President 





REDUCIBLE PREMIUM 
FITS THE TIMES 


‘ee American salesmen are 
able to meet new war-time conditions 
with the oldest of the Company’s “Points 
of Extra Protection” —the Change-of-Plan 
privilege which appeared in the first Con- 
tinental American policy issued on Octo- 


Change-of-Plan is a built-in reducible 
premium which permits the owner of high 
premium insurance to cut down his pre- 
mium at a future date—without medical 
examination and without reducing the 
value of the policy—and thus reduce his 
outlay in order to meet a change of cir- 
cumstances or obtain more protection. 


This unusual provision is especially fit- 
ting today when men make big incomes 
and wonder “how long it will keep up.” 
Continental American underwriters take it 
for granted—because it’s just one of sev- 
eral sales tools in the Company’s kit of 
special features designed around the phi 
losophy of stretching (and making flexible) 
the protective power of the premium dollar. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
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cock, Louisville, chairman nominating committee, and T. M. Riehle, Equitable 


Society, New York, past president. 





occurred,” Mr. Bendiner pointed out. 
“The accumulation of property, pur- 
chasing power and money, on the part 
of the individual, has served to increase 
the self-esteem and the self-importance 
of that individual. He is more inde- 
pendent in his thinking and perform- 
ance. To a degree, he is fed-up with 
regimentation. He wants a future which 
will guarantee unlimited opportunity 
to him. He has fought for his freedom 
and he will assert his right to build 
his own life in his own manner. He 
has been watching the trend of the 
times in social thinking; he has been 
watching the trend toward the govern- 
ment in business. He will assert the 
challenge that private business must 
prove that it can render a more effi- 
cient service than such business under 
government control. And the trend can 
only be arrested by a demonstration on 
the part of private industry of its will- 
ingness to recognize the problem and 
render progressively superior service. 


Service Keyed to Efficiency 

“The service of the institution of life 
insurance can rise no higher than the 
level of efficiency of its underwriters. 

“The challenge to the institution is 
a challenge to produce trained men. 
There will be tremendous opportunity 
for underwriters who know, and even 
greater opportunities for companies 
whose underwriters know. Recruiting, 
selection, training, and supervisory pro- 
grams for the future must all rest 
upon the certainty that the career men 
selected must have native intelligence, 
a sound broad educational background, 
and further educational opportunities 
a will permit them to be success- 
ul. 

_“You are the leaders in American 
life insurance. With agency forces re- 
duced 25% or more, you have increased 
the sales of new life insurance and 
the volume of insurance in force. You 
have proven that you are the instru- 
ments of service. You must accept the 
challenge and the opportunities which 
lies before you. The future of life 
Insurance can be what you make it. 
You'd better think twice about it.” 





Program Sale Best Way 
To Assure Happiness 
(Continued from page 19) 


believe that the sum of these parts, 
when added together, will bring about 
the fulfillment of their plans. Very few, 
however, have properly and adequately 
evaluated these assets in terms of their 
requirements and have a true picture 
of the situation. Too often the appraisal 
is first made by the widow. Unbeknown 
to most, a serious deficiency exists. 


Our prospect needs our help, therefore, 
to make a correct appraisal of the ade- 
quacy of his assets and their suitability 
for the fulfillment of his plans. 


Only Way to Reach Goal 


“3. The third reason that he needs 
our help is that the average individual 
has insufficient knowledge of the eco- 
nomic tools and their uses. Life insur- 
ance, along with savings banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, etc., is merely an economic 
tool. Of all these tools, only life insur- 
ance was designed to provide for the 
two great contingencies of a stable 
economic life— premature death and 
ultimate old age. We must demonstrate 
that to our prospect, in order that he 
may know that life insurance is the 
easiest, the best, and in fact the only 
way of securing the goal which is his 
objective. Our prospect needs our help 
to select the proper economic tool. 


Difficult to Evaluate 


“4, The average man is so close to 
his problem that it is very difficult 
for him to evaluate the contribution 
which a sound life insurance program 
will make to his happiness, as con- 
trasted with some more tangible pos- 
session. After all, our service deals with 
futures and the only evidence of a pur- 
chase, whether large or small, is a 
piece of paper which we call the policy. 
In competition with an attractive, tang- 
ible commodity, such as a new auto- 
mobile or new home furnishings, it is 
not surprising that the latter seem 
much more important; and he thinks, 
in any event, he can get the life insur- 
ance later. We, as underwriters, must 
understand and be tolerant of that 
viewpoint. We must also be prepared to 
meet it. 

“It is our function to assist this man 
in visualizing the very definite tangible 
benefits which will result subsequently 
from a sound program and which, in 
the final analysis, are much more fun- 
damental to his happiness. 


“The life underwriters’ function is 
not to plan men’s purchases through 
life, but the least we can do is to cau- 
tion our friends to set aside the car 
fare back home—or better still, to buy 
a return trip ticket which guarantees 
the ultimate goal. Our major function, 
therefore, is to help the prospect to 
make a true comparison with respect 
to his ultimate happiness between the 
intangible contract which guarantees 
the essentials and the tangible object 
which has the greater present appeal.” 

The simple program sale, Mr. Reiley 
said, is designed solely for the purpose 
of facilitating the agent’s efforts to 


assist the prospect in these four par- 
ticulars. “We call on him, therefore, 
as a friend and a helper; not as an 
antagonist; and certainly not as one 
who will deprive him of that which he 
seeks. The underwriter who recognizes 
this situation is happy, enthusiastic, 
and proud to present his message: 
proud to present the message of the 
small program. 

“The method of approaching the 
prospect, the device used, and the pre- 
sentation itself are susceptible to many 
variations of equal effectiveness. The 
vital factors are that we approach our 
prospect as a friend with our philoso- 
phy in our heart as well as on our 
tongue, and that we supply the help he 
needs in the four particulars which we 
have indicated, so fully and so com- 
pletely that there can be no lack of 
understanding. 

“To recall to mind his goal, we must 
arouse his consciousness of his funda- 
mental objectives and translate these 
into the income required to assure their 
fulfillment. We do that by getting him 
to fix each separate requirement ac- 
cording to his opinion, and then estab- 
lish that as a minimum. 

“To make a correct appraisal, we 
must evaluate his present situation so 
that he may see the degree of adequacy 


it provides. We may do this by utiliz- 
ing a simple diagram on which we can 
chart both his needs and the income 
which can be provided by his present 
estate assets. Obviously if these two 
are plotted on the same diagram, the 
space between the lines will graphically 
illustrate any deficiency. 

“To select the proper economic tool, 
we must point out that a life insurance 
plan suitably arranged will immediate- 
ly eliminate the deficiency and we must 
quote the premium so that he can ap- 
preciate the small cost in relation to 
benefits. (For those prospects who have 
already grasped the full significance of 
the situation, we should make a clos- 
ing attempt at this time by suggest- 
ing a qualifying examination.) 

“To make a true comparison, we 
should again focus his attention on any 
deficiency, this time emphasizing the 
imperative need of eliminating at least 
the most critical part. We must then 
help him to visualize the nominal sac- 
rifices which will enable him to put 
the plan into action; these we must con- 
trast with the terrific sacrifices which 
his family may be called upon to make 
if he fails to complete the plan. It is 
with this contrast clearly before him 
that he should arrive at his decision.” 

For the purpose of illustration, Mr. 





Company) is only 3.9%. 


THEY PAID FOR IN 1942. 


Edward B. Raub 
President 





Congratulations on 
GETTING A ZERO 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE associates firmly believe that— 
"The business that stays is the business that pays.” 


They believe, as the Company does, in "QUALITY, SERVICE and 
SAFETY." The Company's lapse ratio (according to A. M. Best and 


The first and second policy years are the most critical, of course. 


THE FOLLOWING INDIANAPOLIS LIFE MEN SHOW A ZERO 
LAPSE RATIO AS OF JUNE 30, 1943 ON THE TOTAL BUSINESS 


H. B. VEAZEY, TEXAS 
GEORGE E. WOODS, TEXAS 
J. T. McCLELLAND, TEXAS 
M. R. REESER, ILLINOIS 

R. E. ROEDER, OHIO 

P. L. EVISTON, INDIANA 

Cc. F. THURSTON, INDIANA 
BROSNAN & McGOWAN, INDIANA 
G. W. BODENHORN, OHIO 
ELMER R. TAYLOR, INDIANA 
J. W. WISE, INDIANA 


CONGRATULATIONS to each one in this group for MAKING A 


ZERO, and to hosts of others whose records were also outstanding. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
A Quality, Legal Reserve Mutual Company 
With over $130,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


Agency opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and Texas 


A. H. Kahler 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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Reiley then gave a few examples to 
demonstrate how these four objectives 
are followed in his agency. 

“To recall to his mind his goal, we 
approach our prospect with the state- 
ment that we have called to show him 
how social security can be much more 
valuable to him than he expects. Then 
we calculate his social security bene- 
fits on a form provided for the purpose. 
We calculate first his retirement, and 
then his survivor’s benefits, emphasiz- 
ing the value of each. With the social 
security benefits calculated, we explain 
that their value to him will depend 
upon what his objectives are, both for 
himself and his family. On the basis 
of this premise, we get him to fix his 
absolute minimum income requirements 
for retirement and for survivors, al- 
though from this point hence we con- 
centrate entirely on the latter. In set- 
ting forth his minimum requirements 
for clean-up fund, for income during 
the children’s dependency and for the 
life of the wife thereafter, as well as 
for any special needs, such as educa- 
tion or mortgage repayment, we have 
completed our first objective. We have 
reawakened his consciousness of his 
fundamental goal. At this point, we ob- 
tain the essential information regard- 
ing his present life insurance by the 
simple expedient of asking for it.” 


Needs and Benefits Charted 


Having obtained the essential data, 
the prospect is told that the agent is 
ready to evaluate his situation. To have 
a clear picture, his needs and his sur- 
vivor’s benefits are plotted on a very 
simple chart. As this is completed, it 
is explained as follows: 

“Mr. Prospect, this is your picture 
without the benefit of your present in- 
surance. In addition to providing $1,500 
for final expenses, your family will re- 
quire $150 per month for the next 15 
years while the children are dependent, 
and your wife will require $100 per 
month for life thereafter. These are the 
absolute minimum needs as you gave 
them to me. Social security provides 
that portion which is indicated here. 
The white area represents that which 
much be provided by you to complete 
your plans.” 

By making a few simple calculations, 
the agent is able to add to the chart 
that portion which his present insur- 
ance will provide, and continues the 
presentation something like this: 

“Your present insurance will pro- 
vide this portion, leaving $47 per month 
to be provided during the first 15 criti- 
cal years and approximately $68 per 
month thereafter.” 


Will Guarantee Deficiency 


The prospect is shown that a suit- 
able life insurance plan will guarantee 
the necessary deficiency and that such 
a plan can be provided for about $37 
per month. 

With some prospects, the agent can 
immediately suggest an examination at 
this time—but with most it is neces- 
sary to concentrate on the most critical 
need only. So he says: 

“Mr. Prospect, necessity may require 
that a part of this program be deferred 
until a later date, but this $47 of in- 
come is essential because it covers the 
period when your children are growing 
up. You can complete this for only 
about $10 per month.” 

At this point the truth of the state- 
ment that no man has any surplus 
funds is realized—for in one form or 
another, they all say they haven’t the 
money. 

Then comes the final step—contrast- 
ing the sacrifice with the benefit. Mak- 
ing this comparison clearly is the major 
function of the salesman, Mr. Reiley 
said. Actually, all of the presentation 
thus far has been leading up to this 
climax: 

“Mr. Prospect, your family must 
have this minimum income of $150 per 





Conway Urges Stepping Up 
Of Trust Council Activity 


In spite of present “unusual” condi- 
tions, instead of shelving the trust 
council movement for the duration, as 
had been proposed, activities along 
that line should not only be continued 
but stepped up, Paul H. Conway, John 
Hancock, Syracuse, recommended in his 
report as chairman of the committee 
on cooperation with trust officers. 

There has been considerable variance 
in viewpoint as to the activities of local 
councils but there is much interest in 
some localities where no councils are 
now in operation, notably in Texas. 

The total reported membership of the 
councils is now 1,374, of whom 734 are 
life men and the others trust members. 
These figures disprove an opinion, 
rather generally held, that a very great 
part of membership of the councils 
was made up of life insurance men. 
In larger communities the membership 
more nearly reaches equal numbers. 
But the trend in smaller councils is 
toward a larger number of life under- 
writer members than trust men. 


month — but not because we said so. 
Their need existed before I ever came 
in here. They’ve got to have food and 
the necessities of life. And they’ll get 
it— because in America people don’t 
starve. But somebody will pay for it— 
the question is who? 


Only Three Additional Sources 


“There are only three sources from 
which this additional income can come. 
You can set it up for them under 
the plan which I have outlined. Your 
wife can provide it by earning it. If 
both of these fail, charity will step in. 
(Do you know of any other source?) 
I assume that under any circumstances 
we can eliminate the latter. That leaves 
only the first two for you to consider. 
Before you reach a definite decision, 
let’s examine each of these possibilities. 

“If you elect our plan, it will mean 
an expenditure of about $10 per month. 
I realize that you probably cannot pro- 
vide that without curtailing certain 
other expenditures. Just what they will 
be, I don’t know. Perhaps it will mean 
giving up a few golf games or a little 
entertainment; but whatever it is, it 
will not seriously affect your mode of 
living. 

“If, on the other hand, you fail to 
provide this income, Mrs. Prospect will 
be required to do so. That means she 
will seek employment in order to earn 
that $47. But that isn’t all she will have 
to earn. In doing so, she will lose her 
social security benefits because the act 
provides for such surrender where a 
person earns in excess of $15 monthly. 
Therefore, she will need to earn an 
additional $32 to make up that loss; 
but that isn’t all, Mr. Prospect. When 
we estimated her needs at $150 a month, 
we did not consider the car fare, lunch 
money and extra clothing required if 
your wife is to go to work daily. Cer- 
tainly the minimum that these would 
amount to would be an additional $30. 
That means, Mr. Prospect, that your 
wife’s earnings would have to be at 
least $109 a month to provide the same 
— which you can provide with 


Comparison Clinches Case 


“Now we can make the comparison. 
On one side of the picture is the op- 
portunity for a healthy employed man, 
with a wife at home looking after his 
children, to set aside $10 per month to 
provide for his family’s needs. On the 
other side of the picture is the neces- 
sity for a widow with dependent chil- 
dren, with no one to look after them, 
to provide $109 a month for their needs. 
The money will come from one or the 
other. Every man has to make this de- 
cision. (Pause) Should I make the ap- 
pointment with our examiner for 2 
o’clock tomorrow?” 





course 
against a 
star! 





There’s a bright new star on the life insurance horizon . . . guid: 
ing Managers and Field Underwriters to more profitable cargoes. 


Our new Q-V‘S COMPENSATION PLAN truly is a star! 
Write for brochure and check your progress against the charts on 
Pages 6 and 7. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EST. 19095 ® DENVER, COLO. 
CLARENCE J. DALY W. V. WOOLLEN 
President Agency Vice Pres. 




















inis little piggie was left out! But there’s nothing left out of the new 
and timely combination offered by Security Mutual. With Life and 
ESSENTIAL DISABILITY coverages provided in one package, your 
assured can secure utmost protection at minimum cost. Don’t delay in 
writing for complete details and sample contracts. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


incorPorATED 1886 #4 Binghamton, New York 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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WE PAY TRIBUTE 


’ LIFE UNDERWRITER 


“Defender of Home and Nation” 
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In these days of total war, every conscientious life underwriter has dedicated his every effort to the gigantic 


job of keeping intact the American home, and thus maintaining the social and economic equilibrium of the 
nation. To him should go a special tribute—and special encouragement too, because lack of public understanding 
of the importance of his tasks makes his work doubly difficult. The life underwriter of today is “defender of 


home and nation” in many ways. 


HIS IS THE JOB— 


To share with the government the huge task of engineering the war bond purchases in 
wholesale lots. And his record in this respect to date is exemplary. 


To assist people in planning for one of the most indefinite futures man has ever faced. 
To more than operate a drill press—it is the job of freeing drill press operators’ minds from 
worry and distress. 
Yes, the life underwriter deserves encouragement, but more particularly he deserves the assurance that his work 


is vital, significant and essential in this kind of war. 


Therefore, we pay tribute to one of America’s staunch defenders who is fighting with economic tools in a war 


where economic stability is necessary for continuous offensive military action on the battle fronts of the world. 
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KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


W. E. BIXBY, President. 































Nati L $3 Ath 
of Life Underwriters 


Your acceptance and splendid discharge of your many responsi- 


bilities as life underwriters, together with your notable record of 


cooperation and accomplishment in the war effort, reflects greatly 


to your credit and to the credit of life insurance. 


May you continue to serve well and profit richly in the months and 


years ahead. 








EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
Founded 1867 OF IOWA 


COMPANY 


Home Office—Des Moines 

















